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This Soojety has been started m order to render accessible 
to students the nch stores of the earliest Buddhist literature 
now lying unedited and practically unused in the vazioos 
MSS scattered throughout the University and other Public 
Libraries of Europe 

The historical importance of these Texts can scarcely be 
exaggerated, either in respect of their value for the history 
of folk-lore, or of rehgion, or of language It is already 
certain that they were all put into their present form within 
a very limited period, probably extending to less than a 
century and a half (about b c 400—250) For that period 
they have preserved for us a record, quite uncontaminated 
by filtration through any European mind, of the every-day 
beliefs and customs of a people nearly related to ourselves, 
just as they were passing through the first stages of civiliza- 
tion They are our best authorities for the early history of 
that interestmg system of religion so nearly allied to some 
of the latest speculations among ourselves, and which has 
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influenced so powerfully, and for so long a time, so great 
a portion of the human race — the system of religion which 
we now call Buddhism The sacred books of the early 
Buddhists have preserved to us the sole record of the only 
religious movement in the world^s history which bears any 
close resemblance to early Christianity In the history 
of speech they contain unimpeachable evidence of a stage 
in language midway between the Vedic Sanskrit and the 
various modem forms of speech in India In the history 
of Indian literature there is nothing older than these works, 
exceptmg only the Yedic writings , and all the later classical 
Sanskrit literature has been profoundly influenced by the 
mtellectual struggle of which they afford the only direct 
evidence It is not, therefore, too much to say that the 
publication of this unique literature will be no less important 
for the study of history, — whether anthropological, philo- 
logical, hterary, or rehgious, — ^than the publication of the 
Yedas has already been 

The Subscription to the Society is One Ouinea a 
year, or Five Gruineas for six years, payable in advance 
Each subscriber receives, post free, the pubhcations of the 
Society 

It is hoped that persons who are desirous to aid the 
publication of these important historical texts will give 
Donations to be spread if necessary over a term of years 


*** Suhscnpiiom for 1884 are now due^ and is earnestly requested 
that subscribers wild send in their payments without putting the Chairman 
to the expense and trouble of personally asking for them All who can 
conveniently do so should send the Five Guineas for six years^ to 
their own benefit and that of the Society also 
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On coming before tbe members of the Plili Text Society at 
tbe commencement of a second year, I bave again to con- 
gratulate tbem on tbe improved position to wbicb it bas 
attamed durmg tbe last twelve months Tbe number of 
five-guinea subscribers bas risen from 18 to 39, wbile 
notwitbstanding tbe fact that several of tbe one-guinea 
subscribers of last year have transferred themselves to the 
higher bst, and two of tbem have transferred themselves to 
tbe Ceylon local list, yet tbe number of one-gmnea sub- 
scribers m this year’s bst is greater by two than that in the 
last (75 as against 73) In other words, the number of our 
members m Europe and America bas nsen from 91 to 114:, 
not including two new subscribers who have joined us since 
tbe begmmng of tbe year 1884 This is so far very satis- 
factory But it IS needless to point out that it is not yet 
enough "We ought to have at least 200 subscribers to place 
the Society on that permanent footing which it so ncbly 
deserves, and I venture to hope that each of our members 
will feel it to be bis duty to spread tbe knowledge of tbe 
Society among bis acquaintances, and to endeavour to obtain 
new subscribers or new donors Your chairman’s power m 
this respect bas now been exhausted, and it remains for the 
members of the Society to do their part There must be 
many persons of wealth, known to our members, who would 
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be willing to aid so good a cause if its claims were properly 
put before them And tbougb those of our members who 
are scholars are also, for that reason, mostly poor in purse, 
they are rich in influence which they can legitimately use 
Our friends m Ceylon have continued to support our 
undertaking Four of them are five-guinea subscribers, and 
eighty-seven of them had paid their second subscription 
before the accounts were made up by our honorary local 
agent, the Atapattu Mudaliar of Galle, to whose business 
capacity and publie-spirited zeal the Society owes so much 
The result is that after payment of all the local expenses, 
including purchase of MSS , there is a balance there of 
nearly £90 in favour of the Society 

To pass now to our this year's publications, we present 
our subscribers with the Thera- and Therl-G^th^, edited by 
Professor Oldenberg and Professor Pischel respectively, the 
latter of whom has been kind enough to draw up the index 
to the whole work. These ancient hymns contain many 
passages of great beauty and power, and afford valuable 
evidence of the high ideal of life prevailing among the early 
Buddhists There seems to be no good reason for doubtmg 
the tradition which ascribes their composition to different 
members of the Buddhist order, though the general tone is 
the same throughont,|and certain favourite expressions recur 
in hymns attributed to different authors It is especially 
worthy of notice that* several of the most beautiful and 
stnkmg of these poems are said to be, and no doubt actually 
were, the work of women It is quite justifiable to claim 
the mam credit of this remarkable fact for Buddhism Had 
they not become Bhikkbonis, the gifted authors would not 
have had either the mental stimulus or the literary trammg 
which enabled them to compose their hymns But it is 
none the less true that the Theri-G&th^ affords fresh proof, 
if such he needed, that the present position of women m 
India IS a modem innovation, due in great part to the 
influence of Muhammadanism, and alien to the whole spirit 
of ancient Indian institutions I would add that it would 
have been impossible for these poems to have been published 
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thus early if it had not been for the help of the well-knoTra 
native scholar, Subhtlti TJnnS-nsfe of Waskaduwa, who most 
generously sent us on loan, all the way from Ceylon, four of 
his own MSS 

Dr Morris gives us this year the Puggala Pannatti, the 
first text which has yet been published from the Abhi- 
dhamma Pitaka, and for that reason alone of great interest 
and value It has been supposed that the Abhidhamma was 
different from the Dhamma in the sense of being more 
metaphysical The publication of this text shows that this 
IS not the case It deals exclusively with the ethics of the 
so-called Excellent Way/^ and contains nothing mcon- 
sistent with the no doubt earher Suttas of the four great 
Ifikdyas It explams a very considerable number of the 
most important technical and figurative expressions used 
of those who are walkmg along the stages of that Excellent 
Way, and the valuable Index which Dr Morns has appended 
to his text will enable these explanations to be readily referred 
to and easily used 

I have m my possession a very excellent MS of the 
commentaiy on this book Our Ceylon contributors do not 
care for extracts only being given from such commentanes 
They prefer to have the whole work , the more especially 
as it IS precisely those parts of a commentary which a 
European editor is most likely to omit — the exegetieal 
parts — ^to which they naturally attach the most importance 
With this feehng I confess myself to have much sympathy, 
and Dr Morns and myself intend therefore to edit the whole 
of this commentary unabndged, during this year if possible, 
and if not during next year 

In another respect the Ceylon scholars object to abridg- 
ments Professor Oldenherg m his Vmaya, and Dr Morris 
in the first part of his Anguttara, have put sometimes the 
first letters only, of the words m constantly repeated clauses, 
for the words themselves To this the Ceylon readers have 
a strong antipathy, which has been brought to my notice 
not only by the Atapattu Mudaliar of Calle, but also by 
other correspondents The nature of these complaints will 
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appear from tlie following remarks of Srt Saddhinanda 
Thera of Ratgama, who, with reference to the Anguttara 
(and after praising the size of the letters, and the form and 
shape of the -volume itself, as very satisfactory), goes on to 
say The Dhamma, and the Yinaya, and the commentaries 
upon them were recorded in books without any interference 
with the regular succession of words as handed down by the 
Arahats who heard them from the mouth of the Blessed 
One himself, and as preserved at the three Councils of five 
hundred, of seven hundred, and of ten hundred, held subse- 
quent to the Buddha^s decease by the pure and learned 
servants of the Samma Sambuddha, presided over by the 
Theras Mah^ Kassapa, and Sabbakami, and Tasa , and since 
then also at the Council held during a whole year at the 
Aloka "Wib^ra in Ceylon by Arahats who were about 
a thousand in number On those occasions, for the sake 
of curtailment in passages that were alike, they made 
abbreviations which they designated by letter-signs such 
as ^ pe ^ And to interfere, either with words or letters, 
otherwise than is done by the peyyalams made use of by the 
Arahats, has frequently been declared to be not good Apart 
from myself, many learned members of the Order have 
declared to me how much they dislike any such other 
abbreviations Any manuscript copies made from (printed) 
texts so abbreviated would be at variance with the traditional 
readings So at page 2, Ime 15, of the above-named work, 
2 ya)iijadiyati is expressed by and at line 6 samanu- 

2 Mssahii by sa?ti ° , and often stands where hhikkhave 
should be ” Now it is even quite open to question whether 
the frequent use of such abbreviations is useful to the 
European reader It is true that one who is reading 
straight on v ill know quite well what is meant , but when 
a student, turnmg to a passage for reference only, comes 
suddenly upon several successive words so shortened, then 
the mechanical trouble, which the writer has saved himself, 
is transferred to the reader's shoulders, and he is obliged, 
with much loss of time, to look backwards and forwards in 
order to find out what the words, merely suggested and 
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not fully expressed, really are Whaterer they may think 
of this argument, our editors will, I am sure, be quite ready 
to fall in with the very intelligible scruples of our numerous 
subscribers in Ceylon , and will refrain therefore, as far as 
possible, from the use of any other contractions than the 
peyyalams^ as found in the natiTe MSS 

Our Journal this year comes nearer to what it is intended 
to he than it was last year and contains a number of original 
papers likely to be interesting to those who wish to under- 
stand the Pall Pitakas T7e have, as before, lists of MSS in 
Europe , but these are supplemented by other helps to the 
study of our Pali Texts Thus Dr Edward Muller of Cardiff 
College gives us an independent text, the Ehudda- and 
Miiia-SikkhS., which is a kmd of summary, in the form 
of a memotia techmca, of the Yinaya It is assigned by 
tradition to a period antecedent to Buddhaghosa (a d 377), 
and to two authors (Maha S^mi for the Khadda and Bhamma 
Sin for the Mhla) said to he Bhikkhus then residing at 
Annrddhapura Dr Edward Muller is evidently disposed 
to think that the e\idence of the language used m the two 
works IS against this tradition, and would rather tend to 
show that they must be assigned to the sixth or even the 
seventh century On this pomt it is important to recollect 
the course of the development of P^li Literature m Ceylon 
Pah was there studied for a long time after the introduction 
of Buddhism merely as a dead language in which the sacred 
hooks were handed down The commentaries on those books 
were studied in Sinhalese prose, a hne or two of Pill verse 
being introduced here and there at salient points to emphasize 
or sum up the narrative The chronicles of the Order were 
kept m the same form, and Professor Oldenberg has clearly 
shown how the Dlpavansa must have been based on such 
a chronicle preserved in the Mahi Yihira at Anuradhapura 
That book is very probably, indeed, little more than a 
collection of the emphatic verses from the previously 
existing prose chronicle in Sinhalese It was only with 
Mahinima and Buddhaghosa that mdependent and original 
works were actually composed throughout in Pih Their 
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successors — ^the authors, for instance, of the Jlltaka Book, 
and of the Mah^vansa Tikll, and of commentaries on the 
Dhammapada, which latter work is not by Buddhaghosa ^ — 
were imitators of their style and method Burmg this 
period P^li was used in Ceylon very much as Latm was 
before the Reformation m Europe It had become a culti- 
vated literary language , and though there was a difference 
between it and the Pill of the Pitakas similar to, though 
less than, the difference between mediaeval and classical 
Latin, still those who used it had a distmct mastery over it 
TTe do not know how long this period lasted The con- 
tinual incursions of the Tamils, the general disorder in the 
kingdom, must have been incompatible with much literary 
effort for a long time before the rise of Parikrama the 
Great There is no evidence to show that it lasted for even 
so long as three centuries With Parikrama’s conquest of 
South India a new era began Sanskrit was much studied , 
and the influence of Sanskrit becomes plainly perceptible 
in the loss of simplicity and freedom, in the long compounds, 
in the intricate versification, of the Pili works of Ceylon 
authors written after that date It is needless for the 
purposes of this argument to come any further down and 
of these three periods, which may be called the memonter 
pe) lod, the commenia^ y lod, and the SamU itized pei lod, 
it seems very hazardous to assign the rough and ready 
memorial verses of the Khudda- and Mfila-Sikkha to any 
other than the first I venture therefore to think that 
the traditional date, about 377 a d , should be accepted as 
the best workmg hypothesis for the date of these two 
works There are enough differences — though these of 
couise not on the most vital points — ^between the summary 
in these books and the Vinaya xtself to make them of 
considerable interest for the history of the Buddhist Order 
m Ceylon , and more than enough to justify these few 
remarks I hope to insert an article in a future number of 
the J oumal dealing m detail with these curious differences 


^ See my Buddhist Birth Stones,” pp Ixm-lxv 
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Professor Max Muller has been kind enough to allow me 
to reprint the very beautiful letter which he wrote to the 
Times on the death of one of our members, the young 
Japanese Buddhist Scholar at Oxford, Kenjiu Easawara 
This will I trust become a precedent with us , and I knew 
Mr Easawara well enough to appreciate how well he 
deserves all that his Professor says of him 

The writer has added a note on certain questions of the 
literary history of early Buddhism, which shows, m the same 
manner as the excursus appended to his Cambridge Lectures 
did, how valuable for the decision of such questions are the 
notices contained in the Chinese Buddhist literature I 
trust that the whole subject of early Buddhist history 
will be exhaustively dealt with from this pomt of view 
in a forthcommg work by Mr Watters, who will perhaps 
touch on some points of it m our next year’s issue 
Already in our present issue the ‘Notes and Queries^ by 
Mr Bendall show how close is the connection between the 
various hteratures of early Buddhism, and the more we know 
of them, the more, I am convinced, will this prove to be the 
case It will be not the least of the advantages of our P^li 
Text Society if it should aid the workers in the vast field of 
the history of Buddhism — ^the history of half the world for 
nearly twenty centuries — to know one another better, and 
appreciate one anotber^s labours more 

The bsts of MSS given m our present number conclude 
all the great collections Those in Berlin, and the few in 
the library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, will follow in our 
next We are still much pressed for want of good MSS of 
the texts we have m hand I have been fortunate enough to 
commence a correspondence with a gentleman in Burma, 
Mr P E Haven, of the Public Works Department there, 
who has already shown himself to be a good friend to 
scholarship by sending us MSS of the Patthllna and of the 
Sumangala Til^sm^ on the Mah^vagga of the Digha NikElya, 
and who promises to send us more The MS of the com- 
mentary on the Puggala Pannatti, referred to above, arrived 
from Ceylon just m time to enable Dr Moms to complete 
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Ills edition of that work for this year But we want more 
Our friends in Burma and Ceylon must recollect that three 
or four good and independent MSS at least are required for 
the proper pubhcation of any one text, and I would repeat 
the appeal made in our last journal for copies of such MSS of 


Udana 

Vim^na-vatthu 

Peta-vatthu 

Niddesa 

Visuddhi-magga 


Patisambhida 
Apad^na 
Kathi-vatthu 
Yibhanga — and 
Dhatu-kathil, 


with the respective commentaries upon them The Atapattu 
Mudahar of Galle has in this respect, as in so many others, 
been hitherto a good friend to us, and so has Subhtlti 
TJnn^ns^ , but only two others of our subscribers in Ceylon, 
Bulatgama Unn^ns^ and Sri Saddhlinanda of Ratgama 
(whose remarks I have quoted above, and another letter 
from whom was printed in our Journal for 1882) have 
come forward to help us 

Our next yearns issue will include the Iti-vuttaka, by 
Professor Windisch of Leipzig, and an edition of the Abhi- 
dhammattha Sangaha, and an mstalment of at least one of 
the great IS^ik^yas, besides the subsidiary papers which will 
appear in the Journal 

T W Ehys Davids 


P S Might I venture to ask those yearly subscribers, who 
have not as yet done so, to send in their subscriptions for 
1884 as soon as possible If they wait till the end of the 
year, the issue of our publications will be again delayed next 
year, as it has been this, by getting m the subscriptions at 
the last moment Though we have improved in this matter 
upon last year, there is still room for improvement, and this 
assistance is not a great thing to ask from those who, by the 
very fact of their subscribing at all, have shown their in- 
terest in our woik 
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[At tlie special request of some of our subscribers in 
Ceylon, the following two Lectures by a distinguished 
native Scholar are here reprinted from the Colombo 
Olaener of the 22nd May, 1862 ] 



LECTUEE FIEST 

Delivered iv the Council Ohaaiber, 
On the 2btk October, 1861 


BUDDHISM , ITS ORIGIN , HISTORY , AND DOCTRINES 

The topic of my discourse this evening is, as you are aware. 
Buddhism It is a subject of great and peculiar interest It 
IS in\ ested with interest not only because Gdtama effected a 
change of Brahman institutions on Brahman soil — ^not only 
on account of the tendency which his doctrines had to upset 
the social polity of all eastern nations, the system of castes, — 
but also for the most wonderful results which Buddhism has 
effected in the greater part of Asia Perhaps there is not — 
certainly, there was not, in the whole world a religion of 
human invention, which deserves greater examination than 
Buddhism It began in the very dawn of history Its 
history commenced with the very commencement of what 
may be called C1v> Oiiology Its era divided the history of the 
East into two parts, ]ust as the Christian era served to divide 
the history of the world ^ Nor is this all the interest which 
attaches to the subject Buddhism has more than any other 
religion spread amongst men It is the religion which, 
having been banished from its native land so entirelj^, that it 
IS almost unknown there, has at the present day, upwaids of 
2449 years after its first promulgation, a larger number of 


^ Prof Max Muller b Sanscrit Lit p 3o 
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followers than any other religion on the face of the whole 
earth, and amounting to nearly one-third of the human race ^ 
It IS also a remarkable fact as stated by Mr Hardy that 

there is no country in either Europe or Asia besides those 
that are Buddhist in which the same religion is now pro- 
fessed that was there extant at the time of the Redeemer’s 
death 

There is a still higher interest connected with the subject, 
when we regard Buddhism as the religion which has forged 
the fetters in which Brahmanism has been bound , which 
has humanized a great portion of mankind in the East , and 
which has established its civilizing influence in the greater 
part of Western Asia, and in our own Island This last was 
the result of the mildness of the doctrines which Buddhism 
inculcates , ana it will be noticed that they prescribe a code 
of morality, superior to every system with which we are 
acquainted, except that of Christianity 

I shall briefly consider it here in three dijfferent points of 
Yiew — as to its origin, Seeondly, its doctrines, and 
Thirdly^ its prospects 

More than five centuries before the manifestation of our 
Saviour m this world, m an ‘age remarkable for the first 
diffusion and potent influence of distinct religious brother- 
hood, mystic rites, and expiatory ceremonies m the West , 
when the doctrine of ‘ an infinity of worlds ’ was taught by 
an Anaximander and a Xenophanes , — when Brahmanism 
had been ‘ reduced from the worship of nature to theism, and 
had declined into scepticism with the learned, and men- 
worship with the vulgar,’^ and was through the neglect of 
its professors fast dwindling mto decay, ^ — and, at a time 
too, when the Hindoos were marked with the barbarity of 
human sacrifice, various persons in Asia founded religious 


' Sir E Tennenf s Clinstiaiiity, p 199 Also M Troyer s BS-jataxangin, 
399 , Hardy s East Moa p v 
2 Hardy s East Mon p 327 
® Grote’s Greece 
Hist of India, vol 1, B 2, c iv 
Buddliai ansa 
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associations proclaiming diJfferent doctrmes for the salvation 
of man Some were Digambaras , and the moralit j of the 
times suffered them to go about naked Others were Sie~ 
tamharas or those who put on ' white garments ^ Some were 
fire-worshippers, and others adorers of the sun Some be- 
longed to the Sanyast^ and others to the Panchafapa sects 
Some worshipped Padaranga , some Jiiaka and others 
Nigantha ^ The JainaSy who followed the Lokayata, or the 
system of atheistical philosophy taught by Chirvika, also 
appear to have flourished at this time ^ In addition to these 
Gotama himself enumerates 62 sects of religious Philosophers 

My limited time, however, does not permit me to dwell 
upon the different doctrines of these sects ® Suffice it to say 
that about the sixth century before the Christian era, all 
shades of opinion and practices were tolerated — ^'The 
broachers of new theories and the introducers of new ntes 
did nou revile the estabhshed rekgion, and the adherents of 
the old vedic system of elemental worship looked on the new 
notions as speculations they could not comprehend, and the 
new austerities as the exercise of a self demal they could not 
reach, rather than as the introduction of heresy and schism 
But few of these sects believed in a ‘first cause,* and none 
acknowledged a supreme God, — ^therefore they differed in 
this respect from the Brahmans who attributed everything 
to the creative head of BrahmS, or Ishwara. One important 
point of agreement, however, between these Sectarians and 
the Yedic Brahmans was, that none dared to violate the 
Institution of Castes, which all Brahmans regarded as 
Baaed Yet amongst them there were six arch Heretics, 
who regarded not the distmctions which divided men into 
Brahmans, Kshetriyas, Vaisyas and Sudrsia, and for the 
simplest of all reasons, that they were themselves of mean 
extraction 

They preached to the people They set forth their 


1 See Buddhist Annals in the Bengal As Soc Joum for September, 1837 
Aswald,yd.na Suttan in the Majjima KikS,ya 
^ See Amhatta Suttan 
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doctrines They at first resorted to the most legitimate 
means of conversion, viz argument and discussion But 
these, often, were of themselves insufficient, and availed httle 
Something else was required, and that was supernatural 
powers in those who passed for rehgious teachers Well- 
versed however m deceit, they found no difficulty in in- 
vention, and in exhibiting supernatural powers In proof of 
inspiration, to which they laid claim, they declared doctrines 
unintelligible to the vulgar, and above the comprehension of 
the common order of society As possessing the power of 
tddhi they, like the teacher of Rasselas, often ascended an 
eminence to fly m the air But, unlike the Abyssinian 
teacher who leaped into the water, upon the strength of his 
wings which sustained him in the water, the Tirtakas re- 
sorted to other frauds, which they easily practised upon a 
deluded population Thus they soon became established as 
Arahantas, at the head of distinct fraternities, having nume- 
rous congregations consisting of thousands of poor deluded 
human bemgs 

An accoimt of them may not prove uninteresting, and the 
followmg compiled from several writers, especially from the 
Saddharmalankdra^ is a brief outhne of 


The Histokt of the Six Tirtakas 

1 One was a half-caste — he was bom in a nobleman’s 
house, of a girl that was a foreigner He pretended to be a 
Brahman , and assumed the name of the twice born ” He 
called himself Kasyapa, and received the additional appella- 
tion of Purjia^ because his birth served to complete ” the 
number of one hundred slaves in his master’s household 
For the same reason he became a favourite of his lord and 
enjoyed many privileges which his fellow servants were 
denied These acts of kindness, however, had a tendency to 
make him mdolent and la 2 y , and the consequence was that 
his master soon put him to work, and appointed him his 
porter This situation deprived him of the unLmited liberty 
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which he had previously enjoyed, and he therefore quitted 
the service of his master In the helpless state in which he 
roamed about the country after his desertion, he was set upon 
by thieves, who stripped him of everything he had, including 
the very clothes on his person Having, however, escaped 
death, he repaired in a state of perfect nudity to the neigh- 
bouring villages, where poverty led him to practise many 
deceptions on the credulous, until at last he established 
himself as an Ascetic, proclaiming his name to be Puma 
Ka^yapa Buddha Biirnay because (he said) he was full of all 
arts and sciences , Kasyapa^ ^ because he was a Brahman by 
birth, ^ and Buddha ‘because he had overcome all desires 
and was an Arahat ^ He was offered clothes m abundance, 
hut declined accepting them, thinking that as a ^ 

he would be better respected ‘Clothes,’ said he, ‘are fo’- 
the concealment of shame , shame is the result of sin , and sin 
I have not, since I am a person of sanctity (a rahat) who is 
free from evil desires ’ In the then state of society, dis- 
tracted by religious differences, he gamed followers, and they 
soon exceeded eighty thousand ^ 

“ His heresy consisted,” says CoL Sykes, on the authority 
of the Chinese Buddhistical Annals, “in annihilating all 
laws He admitted neither pnnce nor subject, neither father 
nor son , neither rectitude of heart nor filial piety , and he 
had some mystification about ^0^dy vacuumy or ether being 
paramount ” 

2 MdkUiall Gosald was another sectarian Teacher He was 
slave in a nobleman’s house, and was called Makkhalzy after 
his mother , and by reason of his having been bom m a 
gosdla or ‘ cow-house,’ he received the additional appellation 
gosala One day he followed his master with a large pot of 
oil, and the latter perceiving his servant was on slippery, 
muddy ground, desired him to he on his guard But not 
listening to his advice, he walked carelessly, and the result 
was that he stumbled upon a stump and fell down with his 
heavy load, breaking the pot of oil Fearing that his master 
would punish him for his misconduct, G^ssLla began to run 
away His master soon pursued him and seized him by his 
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garments, but they loosening G6s^Ia effected bis escape, 
naked In tbis state be entered a city and passed for a 
Bigamhara Jama, or Buddha, and founded tbe sect wbicb 
was named after bim “He falsely bebeved,” says Col 
Sykes, m tbe same Essay from which I have quoted above 
“that tbe good and evil of mankind did not result from 
previous actions, but were accidental His doctrine, there- 
fore, was that of chance ” 

3 Niganfha natha pidtra was tbe founder of a third Sect 
He was tbe ^ son ’ (puttra) of Ndtha, a husbandman , and 
because be boasted of an acquaintance with tbe entire circle 
of the Arts and Sciences, and moreover pretended to have 
destroyed tbe gantha, tbe ‘ cores ^ or ^ knots ^ of keles, be was 
called Nigantha, or Nirganiha He, too, laid claim to tbe 
high sanctity of an Arahania, and preached doctrines, which 
were soon embraced by thousands He held that it was sin- 
ful to drmk cold water — ^ Cold water,' be said, ^ was imbued 
with a soul Little drops of watei were small souls, and 
large drops were large souls' He also declared that tbeie 
were three dandas or agents for tbe commission of sin, and 
that tbe acts of tbe body (ka3m), of tbe speech (wik), and of 
tbe mind (nana), were three separate causes, each acting in- 
dependently »of tbe other “His heresy consisted (says Col 
Sykes) in maintaining that sms and virtues and good and 
evil equally resulted from destiny , and that tbe practice of 
tbe doctrme could not save any one from bis fate " 

4 A fourth was tbe servant of a noble family Having 
Tim mto debt, be fled from bis creditors, and having no 
means of bvebbood at tbe village to which be repaired, be 
became a practiser of austerities, after shaving bis bead, and 
putting on a ^mean garment made of hair from which cii- 
cumstance be received tbe appellation of Apia kesakamhala 
Amongst other doctrines which distmguisbed him from the 
rest of tbe Tittbiyas was that by which be invested tbe three 
kingdoms of nature with a soul He held that man and 
beast, and every creeping thing, and fowl of tbe air, as well 
as all trees and shrubs, bad a pi ay or intelligent and sentient 
soul, endued with body, and consequently composed of parts 
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‘The person/ said he, ‘who took away the life of a being was 
equally guilty with the man who ate the flesh of his dead 
body One wlio cut down a tree, or destroyed a creeper, was 
as guilty as a murderer And he who broke a branch was to 
be regarded as one who deprived another of his limbs * 
These doctrines procured for him many followers, and they 
soon exceeded five thousand ^ Col Sykes sa} s, upon the 
authority already referred to, that this sectarian teacher 
“ maintained that destiny could be forced, namely, that 
happiness could be obtained which did not result from a 
previous existence The practice of this doctrine consisted 
in wearing coarse garments, tearing out the hair, exposing 
the nostrils to smoke, and the various parts of the body to 
fire, in short, subjecting the bodj to every kind of cruel 
penance on the conviction that sufferings on earth would 
ensure happiness hereafter 

5 8a7ijai/a bellatht, who had an awkward-looking head, 
was also a slave by birth Obtainmg his freedom from his 
master, he applied himself to study , and when he had be- 
come a great proficient in different branches of learning, he 
proclaimed himself a Buddha He taught as a distinguishing 
feature m his doctrines, that man in an after-hirth would be 
as he is now ‘ In the transmigration of the soul,' he said, 
‘it assumed the identical bodily form which it had retained 
before death There could be no change of person Who- 
soever is now great or mean , a man or a deia^ a biped, a 
quadruped, or a milleped without feet or hands, or with 
deficient members of the body, will be exactly the same in 
the next birth ' 

According to the Chinese books from which Colonel Sykes 
has quoted, the heresy of this person “ consisted in believing 
that it was not necessary to search for the doctrme m the 
sacred book, but that it would come spontaneously when the 
ages of births and deaths had been passed through He also 
believed that after 80,000 Kalpas the doctrine was obtamed 
without effort " 

6 Kakudha Kaiyayana was a foundling — the offspring of 
an illicit intercourse His mother, who was a poor low caste 
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person, Lad no Louse to live in, and was delivered of Lim 
under a Kaku^ha (Pentaptura Arjuna, Rox ) tree, wLere 
she left him A Brahman who picked him up, from thence 
adopted him as his son, and named him JS^atyayana, with the 
prefix of Kakudha^ because he was found under a tree of 
that name ITpon the death, however, of Lis adopted father, 
Katyayana found himself in difficult circumstances, and re- 
sorted to different means and ways of procuring a livelihood 
— all of which failing, Le became an Ascetic, and established 
himself on a large mound of earth, where he preached his 
austerities as a teacher of high sanctity Like Nigantha- 
nata-putta, Katyayana also declared that cold water was 
imbued with a soul His heresy, according to the Chinese 
legends, consisted m asserting that some of the laws were 
appreciable by the senses, and some not 

Whilst such doctrmes gained an immense number of fol- 
lowers , whilst the world was resounding with the noise of 
the philosophy of the Gymnosophists , whilst Society was 
greatly divided by the dissensions of rehgionists, — when 
many causes predisposed the pubhc mind to a change , when, 
‘‘through the indolence of the Brahmans, the Yedas and 
their accompaniments had" been neglected ^ and when 
‘many people walked about m the world saying I am Buddha^ 
I am Buddha^ thus assuming the name of the great,’® the 
son of a powerful monarch that reigned at Kapilavastu, on 
the borders of Nepal, started as a Buddha, announcmg him- 
self as ‘ the true Jama,’ ‘ the teacher of the three worlds,’ 
— ‘wiser than the wisest,’ and ‘higher than the highest,’ 
and pioclaiming the doctrine of virtue, which soon won its 
way to the hearts of a people ‘ whose inohnations had already 
been imbued with admiration of this quality m their own 
ancient system ’ 

It has already been stated that he was a pnnce That he 
received an education more than suited to his princely rank 


^ Bnddhavansa 

* Imasmin 16ke aban Buddbd ahan Buddh.5 ti uggatasa -n^Ttiflu gabetv^ babn 
janIL vicliaranti — Comment to the Majjtina Nikaya 
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appears clearly enough from the abstruse doctrines of his 
Philosophy From his discourses,^ which relate to the Yeda& 
and Yedanga, he was doubtless well yersed in Brahmanical 
lore The sixty-four alphabets ” which he mastered, 
according to the Lahfa Vistam (a book of no authority), may 
be more imagmary than real Yet that be learnt most of the 
Arts and Sciences usually cultivated amongst the Indians 
may be believed The Buddhavansa refers to his other ac- 
complishments, and in the usual phraseology of Oriental 
exaggeration, he is said to have excelled a Samson in 
strength Many of his feats in archery are detailed “in 
proof of his accomplishments in martial deeds They were 
exhibited to prove his right to the hands of the daughters 
of the proud Sakya tribes 

The period that he passed as a late was indeed short Yet 
in that short period of 29 years he had enjoyed hfe to his 
heart's content Pevellmg in the luxuries of the State, 
surrounded by a host of damsels, and attended by his bands 
of female musicians, he dwelt in the three ‘palaces adapted 
for the three seasons ' The Mamma of nine stones he occupied 
during one , the Surama of seven at another , and the Subha 
of five at a third ® 

A mind, however, constituted such as Siddharta’s was, 
soon became satiated The sharp edge of enjoyment had been 
speedily blunted The zest of carnal pleasures had gradually 
subsided He had not been long a father before he became 
disgusted with life The form of a decrepit old man, bent 
with age and emaciated by disease, informed him of his own 
future condition The lifeless body of one who had pre- 
viously moved like himself, reminded him of the uncertainty 
of life, and of his own approaching dissolution When he 
was pondering on these things, and the Brahmanical Golden 
rule — that “ religious austerity was the summit of ex- 
cellence,”^ and the figure of an Ascetic had arrested his 
gaze, — ^his mind was at once made up to renounce the world. 


^ See Ambatta Snttan, etc 
4 Dhammapada — Buddlia-Vagga 


® Buddhayai^isa 


® Idem 
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its vanities, and its troubles He preferred seclusion to the 
ceaseless pleasures of Society , and the yellow garment of a 
mendicant to the purple robes of state In his estimation 
‘ Heaven was superior to a Universal Empire, and the results 
of a Sotapatti to the dignities of the Universe ^ ^ 

Whilst, therefore, his female bands were playing airs on 
musical instruments” — whilst ^‘the beauties of the Sikya 
tribes were yet hymning forth the canticles of triumph and 
gratulatiou — amidst all the enjoyments of life and the 
Oriental sports of the Park , — when, too, the national festivi- 
ties of the City were m the thick, and when his beloved 
wife had been just delivered of a son — Stddhdrtha departed 
He fled as from a pm suing enemy He escaped as from a 
huge boa ready to devour him. He fled and embraced 
Ascetism He became Buddha y and after six years of se- 
clusion, established his religion, which is called his Bhammay 
or, as we name it, Buddhism 

Whilst other Teachers declared ‘ religious austerity to be 
the height of excellence,^ Buddha taught it to consist in 

N’lbban ” He set aside animal sacrifices He held that no 
penance effaced sin In his opinion the worship of the Gods 
and Manes availed nothing With the exception of these 
and a few other matters, however, the Philosophy which 
Gotama taught was not altogether new It agreed in most 
essential matters with that of the Brahmans The Ecclesi- 
astical discipline of the one was equally that of the other — 
and the sameness of doctrine Gdtama traces to a piracy by 
the Brahmans of the doctrines of his predecessor Xassapa, 
and not to B.plagiamsm by himself of Brahmamcal doctrines ^ 

Be this, however, as it might, the very doctrines of G6tama 
proclaim the non-existence of dhamma before his advent In 
the abuddhot period which preceded his manifestation the 
dhamma had vanished The agreement, therefore, between 
his doctrines and those of the Brahamans (if we, as we must. 


^ Dhammapadam md of Loha Tagga, 
® See Ambatta Sutra 


* BuddhaTansa 
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divest him of the Inspiration to which he lavs claim), leads 
to the irresistible conclasion that ( in the language of 
Hodgson) Buddhism arose out of those prior ahominations 
which had long held the people of India in cruel vassalage 
to a bloated priesthood ” 

It IS, indeed, not a little remarkable that the religion which 
had thus sprung out of Brahmanism soon out-numbered its 
parent Some of the causes which led to this result demand 
attention At first, doubtless, the different motives which 
influenced conversions were those common to all countries 
and all nations “They were (as remarked by Gibbon) often 
capricious and accidental A dream, an omen, the repoit of 
a miracle, the example of some pnest or hero, the charms of 
a believing wife, and above all, the fortunate event of a 
prayer or vow,^’^ served to create a deep and lasting im- 
pression The Buddhist annals represent Brahmans as 
being “mdolent^^ at this time,^ and we also perceive that 
the public mind was predisposed to a change The character, 
too, of the individual who preached the new doctrine was not 
without Its influence G&tama was a piinee He was de- 
scended from the renowned SiLkya tribe He was the sou o^ 
a king He had left the luxuries of a principality for the 
privations of mendicity He bad deserted the throne of a 
king for the pulpit of a monk JS^ay, more, he had renounced 
the world to accomplish the salvation of men He was 
humble in his deportment He was pious in his conduct 
His admonitions came with the authority of a prmce, the 
affection of a parent, and the sincerity of a fnend Such a 
person was rare — such conduct uncommon It soon attracted 
attention It was not only perceptible to the mind, it was 
also seen with the eye, people heard of it with their ears 
It, therefore, served to them as an “ outward siqn ’’ It wap 
indeed, a ‘ visible power ’ It mspired them with confidence 
It had a powe) ful influence 

The example of princes and nobles may also be mentioned 


1 Gib'bon, VI p 272 


* Sumangala Vilasim 
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It had its due weight — ITatd, rajd tata prajdh 'As is the 
King, so are the subjects This is the case m all countries, 
but peculiarly so with the people of the East At the first 
dawn of Buddhism they had, as they still have, much m 
common with children Like children they c\ung to their 
parental kings Like children they listened to their parental 
advice Above all they imitated their example, and embraced 
Buddhism Other causes conspired to accelerate conversions 
In the infancy of the Buddhist Church, its founder was not 
scrupulous as to admissions mto the priesthood. He per- 
mitted the branded thief as well as 'the proclaimed criminal' 
to enter it ^ He drew no distinction between the male and 
the female He gave admission to the boy as well as the 
adult He did not insist upon the consent of parents The 
slave found a retreat in the seclusion of a monastery Those 
who had been affected with infectious diseases were associated 
with the healthy priests The priesthood became the refuge 
of those who had been pursued by the fury of creditors 
The enlisted soldier deserted the service of his country and 
entered the Fanna Sdia It was, however, not till large 
numbers had embraced the new faith, thousands had entered 
the priesthood , and there was therefore not the same ne- 
cessity for unhmited hberality in Ecclesiastical matters, that 
G6tama laid down various restrictions It was then, and not 
before, that mqxnry was made as to any incurable disease of 
the candidate for Holy Orders It was then, and not before, 
that regard was had to his being ' a free man ' and ' free 
from debt * It was then, too, that he was required to show 
that he was ' not enlisted as a soldier,' and that ' he had his 
parents’ permission to become a recluse ’ ^ 

Amongst other causes. Religious Toleration, by which the 
Government of Buddhist Monarchs was distinguished, was 
not without its salutary effect on the spread of the new 
religion That, when Buddhism arose, and kings and princes 
had enlisted their sympathies in its cause, the pre existing 


1 Old Pak Proverb 


® MakS, Yagga 


3 The JLaws oi -^h© Pnestiiood 
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Brahmans and Seetanans were not persecuted, is a fact 
Every one was allowed the free choice of a creed No one 
lost a single state privilege, no one was depnved of his caste, 
and no one was subjected to any degradation by reason of 
the faith he preferred Indeed, no form of faith was made 

Estahlished Religion Notwithstanding the predominance 
of Buddhism, the Brahmans, too, enjoyed the free and un- 
disturbed exercise of their religion It was left unmolested 
Its forms of worship were not reproached Its professors 
were not reviled They were not hindered m the exercise of 
their ntes Even the noisy and turbulent ceremonials of 
their Church received not the impediments created by the 
modern Pohce Regulations of far more hberal Governments 
This was not all Though Buddhism became ‘the State 
religion,' yet the services of the Brahmans were not less in 
requisition than before They were not excluded from their 
wonted avocations They lost not their civil or political 
power They still continued the Prokita^ Ministers of the 
Sovereign They performed the greatest of all state cere- 
monies — the Consecration of Kings They presided over all 
the various universities of the Empire They were the i aja 
gums of the kmgdom, — the most learned physicians of the 
people , and the Astrological or Astronomical Professors of 
the state They received the same respect which was shown 
to the Buddhist priests The people were enjoined to ‘bestow 
gifts on Brabmans as well as on Sramanas ' The Rocks of 
Girnar, Dbali, and Kapurdigin proclaim to this day the 
religious toleration of Piyaddsi, the most powerful and zealous 
of aR Buddhist monarchs 

I have elsewhere expressed a conjecture as to the time 
when this state of things ceased I shall now proceed with 
the subject, and with another cause for the wide extension of 
Buddhism — the popularity of its doctrines 

‘Universal Equality' is a feeling inherent in the human 
mind The first approach to a breach of this heavenly right, 


1 The domestic Chaplain, who was also a minister of state 
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the slightest deviation from it, socially or politically, creates 
a feeling of uneasiness and even envy ‘No jealousy is more 
deep rooted or more inveterate than that which is occasioned 
by the deprivation of one’s natural right in this respect 
The feeling of the Indian classes, who were at this time 
bound hand and foot by a hornd system of caste by Brah- 
manical exclusiveness, may be easily conceived All felt 
the deep degradation of their position, except the highest 
class of the highest caste All, except that class, eagerly 
looked for emancipation All, therefore, except that class, 
hailed with no ordinary feelings of pleasure the doctrine of 
Unite) sal Equality which Gotama preached All with that 
single exception at first regarded the preacher as a bene- 
factor, and his doctrine with admiration But when those 
doctrines had been actually reduced to practice , when they 
saw the Kshetriya princes associated with Brahman con- 
verts — ^the Yaisya traders with the 8udra outcasts , and that 
all were placed upon the same level, subject to the same laws 
and in the enjoyment of the same privileges, the people re- 
ceived their benefactor with love, and made him an object of 
superstitious admiration No wonder, then, that his religion 
was soon embraced by millions 

The last, though not the least cause which led to conver- 
sions was the mildness of Gdtama’s dhamma , and this leads 
to the second head of my discourse 

II — The Docteines oe Buddhism 

But before I proceed to give you a popular account of 
them, permit me to say a few words against a commonly 
recei\ ed error — that Buddhism sanctions Idol •worship It is, 
indeed, remarkable that no religion m the world, that we are 
aware of, originated in the worship of idols The Greeks, it 
IS believed, at first worshipped ^an invisible God’ The 
ancient Persians ^thought it impious to exhibit the Creator 
under a human form The Jews originally had ''no other 
Gods” but Jehovah, whom they were interdicted from repre- 


Macaulay’s Essays, p 10 
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senting by “any graven image, or tie likeness of any thing 
The primary doctrine of Brahmanism was “the unity of 
God,” “whom they worshipped without a symbol^’ Budd- 
hism, too, gave no sanction to idol worship Its introduction 
was long after the death of Gdtama In all countries, and 
amongst all nations, it originated from a desire to transfer 
from the mental to the natural eyes the sight of the object 
of adoration 

Man wants more than abstraction He understands not 
mere verbiage, without an image to represent the idea 
conveyed by language He desires (in the language of 
Mahindu) ‘to have an object whom be could salute, before 
whom he could prostrate himself, at whose presence he could 
nse, and to whom he could pay reverent attention ^ 

It IS in the very nature of man to long for a leader, and to 
set up a chief The more ignorant the community, the 
greater is the desire manifested in this respect As a child 
lives in the trust of that security which parental protection 
affords, so does the ignorant man look for the prop and sup- 
port of a leader Hence, the monarchical is the form of 
government which meets with general approbation The 
author of our being saw this, when He promised “ to dwell 
among the children of Israel,” and “went before them by 
day in a pillar of cloud, and by night m a pillar of fire,” and 
when, too. He promised His presence “whenever two or 
three meet in His name” This inherent feeling of de- 
pendence on a higher being is evidenced by the fact that the 
Israelites, treated as they were by the Almighty, could not 
bear the prolonged absence of their leader, and longed for 
“ gods which should go before them ” In our own Island, 
after the Smghalese had deposed their Kmg, and Ceylon had 
been placed under the Sovereign of England, whom they 
never saw, their uneasiness was great indeed They wanted 
some one to be their leader, and a small section of misguided 
Kandians set up a thief as their king ^ They preferred a 


^ See Blue Books of Ceylon for 1860 
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vagabond whom they $aw, to the Queen of England, or ber 
representative, wbom they had vieveT seen Tins feeling is, 
however, not confined to the State It equally extends to 
the Church The human mind yearns after some '‘visible and 
tangible object of worship ” It loves to retain some relic of 
those whom it adores As a mother would often retain a 
lock of hair of a deceased child, or a lover preserve as a token 
of remembrance some little trinket of her who inspired him 
with love, so the votaries of deities, the enthusiastic followers 
of religious teachers, upon the reflection that the object of 
their worship was no more and could not be seen, have 
"substituted visible for xnitsihle objects Thus the Greeks 
created innumerable gods and goddesses The Persians 
transferred their worship from 'the supreme mind^ to the 
' lamp of day * The Brahmans have formed 330,000,000 ^ 
deities, around whom they could bum incense The Jews 
'fell down and worshipped a molten calf^ Even into the 
churches of Jehovah the 'jealous God,’ did His followers 
introduce idols of the Tirgm Mother, and the representatives 
of Saints Nor were the Buddhists an exteption to the rule 
Upon the death of the Sage, his followers preserved his bones 
and teeth This they did at first from no other feelmg than 
that which is common in the human breast — chittan pasd^ 
dessanti — ' to cause the mind to be composed All Buddhist 
countries vied with each other m the collection of the Relics 
A lock of his hair and his gwatta^ were enshrined at Mahi- 
yangana Asdka built 84,000 monumetits embodying the 
sacred rehcs It was these that Mahindo characterized as 
Buddha himself, when he said, Mah^l rdjd, our divme teacher 
has long been out of our sight , for, said he, ' whenever his 
sacred relics are seen our vanquisher himself is seen What 
was seen with the eye was the better fixed m the mind The 
outward and visible signs were tokens of an inward and m- 
tellectual idea of the object of adoration 


1 Elphmstone s India, I p 165 
3 Collar bone 
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But Buddbism does not recognize Image- worstip Al- 
though the Chinese and Ceylon Buddhists have a legend to 
the effect that whilst Gdtama was -alive, a Fihme statue of 
that Sage was made by the orders of the King of Kbsala , 
and although the Tibetan annals speak of G6tama having 
expatiated upon the advantages arising from laying up ins 
image, ^ and although Diiya Atadana of the Kipal collection 
gives a story as to Gdtama^s having recommended Bumbi 
Sara to send a portrait of the Sage to E,udra 3 .ana, Bang of 
Boruka,^ yet all this is regarded by the intelligent portion 
of the Buddhists in Ceylon as unfounded on fact , and there- 
fore an invention of later times A careful examination of 
Buddhist doctrines furnishes us with no authority at ail for 
image worship , all that G6tama left behmd, as a substitute 
for himself after death, bemg his own doctrines the dhamma 
His words were, ^ Anando, let the Dhamma and Vtnaya, which 
have been propounded to and impressed on thee by me, stand 
after my demise in the place of thy Teacher Yet the 
prevalence of image worship is great mdeed in Buddhistical 
countries When it was first introduced among the Budd- 
hists of India and Ceylon does not clearly appear, but from 
the conduct of Asdka, who recognizes nothing of the kind in 
his Pillar Inscriptions, we may conclude that image worship 
was an mnovation mtroduced at a period later than the date 
of the Inscriptions The earliest mention of images in 
Ceylon is in the Mihintah Inscription of 241 a. t> , which 
speaks of image houses Two hundred years afterwards, 
410 AD, Fa Hian saw ^^an image of blue Jasper in the 
Temple at Anuraldhapura ” There is, however, much reason 
to believe that the images which were introduced mto the 
Buddhist temples had not been ongmally intended for 
tcorship, any more than the statues of kings which were 
anciently placed side by side with the idols of Buddha and 
the devas Speaking of these statues, says Colonel Forbes, 


1 As Ess , XX p 476 ® Life in \ncient India, p 272 

3 Smnangala Vuasmi , SeeB J voL vi p 512 
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‘In the Maha raja Viliara there are upwards of fifty figures 
of Buddha, most of them larger than life , also a statue 
of each of the devas, Saman, Yishnu, N^ta, and the 
devi Pattani, and of two Lings Valanganhahii and Ku ii 
Nnanga ^ 

The period, then, at which the pre-existing idols became 
objects of worship was probably the time when Brahraanical 
rites became blended with those of the Buddhist Church — 
when she came to recognize the SamyaL Dnsh gods of the 
Hindu Pantheon — when she built temples for the worship of 
Yishnu — when she built an idol of him whom she considered 
“a supporting deity of G6tama — and when she commenced 
to make offerings to his idol, which stood alongside of 
Buddha 

As idol worship is conducted in honour of Buddha, and 
upon the supposition that it confers spiritual benefit, so like- 
wise his doctrines are recited for the same end, and with a 
view also to avert temporal dangers But there is no more 
authority for the last than for the first The Pdritta, or the 
use of exorcism^ is frequently resorted to, as a protection 
agamst apprehended danger from disease, or demoniac in- 
fluences , but upon a careful examination of the discourses of 
G6tama, it would seem to have been only assented to, but not 
enjoined, as a means for placating the demons That is to 
say, although the study and frequent repetition of his dis- 
courses were recommended in place ot himself ‘as the teacher* 
yet it does not appear that Gdtama beheved any temporal 
benefit could be achieved by “ exorcism,” beyond imparting 
rehgious consolation And the extent to which it was 
authorized maybe gathered from the Pantta ceremony itself 
When Gdtama was dwelling on Gijjahuta^ and Wessavana, 
the king of the Yakkbas, once called on the Sage, the 
former, in course of conversation, alluded to the aversion of 
the Yakkha races to Erddha The cause of it is stated to 
have been the inhibition of Buddha against their own ‘ mal- 
practices, such as life-slaughter, theft, lewaness, lying, and 
drunkenness^ From this aversion, which in savage tribes 
was tantamount to hat^y the followers of Gotama, as well as 
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tlie jungle Ascetic, suffered in various ways Wesavanna, 
tlie king of the Yakkhas, who was an admirer of the Sage, 
was therefore desirous of averting these dangers from his 
own subjects He wished to protect and defend the priests 
in their * solitary retirements, free from noise and clamour * 
He was anxious to keep them from harm’s ways He pur- 
posed to introduce peace into their cells To effect all this it 
was necessary ^ to placate the demons , ’ and this, again, could 
only be effected by au authoritative edict of his own That 
edict is contained in the A.tanatiya It commenced with the 
virtues of Gotama’s predecessors It alluded to Gotama’s 
own beneficence It recounted the honours and worship 
which he had exacted from devas and men , and from "Wesa- 
vanna himself It enjoined the pnest to learn and recite the 
hymns in which the above was recited It declared the 
privileges of those who used it It enjoined the demons 
** not eien to approach with an evil design” a person who had 
recited the PatiUa It imposed a penalty for a breach of 
this command The law of the king was thus made perfectlv 
binding on his subjects It was dehvered, and Gdtama 
consented to zt by Jus silence ” 

This, it IS apprehended, was the ongin of the Paritta 
ceremony To the Atanatiya have, however, been added, in 
course of time, various other discourses of Buddha, which 
had the tendency to restore peace and quiet to the sufferers, 
and to give religious consolations” to the diseased This 
appears from the discourses themselves, which contain no 
declaration of any ^ temporal benefit ' Take the Kassapa 
Bojjhanga as an example Kassapa was grievously ill, and 
Gotama visited him in his cave, and found him ' without ease 
and repose ’ The Sage preached on contemplation, ascertain-- 
menf of the truths pei sevet ancey contentim^y placzddyy iran- 
quiUity, and equanimity And these * seve ^ sections of moral 
science ’ he recited, not as a direct antiaoco against the ills of 
the flesh, but as a palliative to the sufferings of the mind, 
and as a sine qua non ‘ for the attainment of knowla^^ff 
wisdom, and dehverance from transmigration ” 
recovered, but it is not stated he did so by the 
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fluence of Ae admonition Sucli are the discourses added to 
Aidnaitya^ which form the JSymm usually sung to *'the praise 
and glory” of Buddha, and to secure a deliverance from 
temporal ailments Connected with the subject in hand, a 
few words on the ongin of ChHeyas or Thupas may not be 
uninteresting — 

The Bartmbhan Sutfan states that they “originated” upon 
the death of G6tama, when eight Thupas were built over 
the corporeal rehcs, a ninth over the Kumhhan, and a tenth 
over the charcoal of his funeral pile ^ And it would seem 
from the same Sultan that ChHiydm existed in several parts 
of the Majjhtma desa even during the lifetime of G6tama 
The Atthakathd explains that the Chktaydm were not “Budd- 
histical shnnes,” but Yakhhattdndni ‘erections for demon 
worship ^ That they partook pi the nature of both Temple 
and Thnpa may be inferred from the fact that whilst they 
were monuments of worship, they served also as rest-houses 
for the weary traveller Gdtama himself repaired to the 
Ohhpala Cheteya for rest, and he there expatiated on its 
splendour as well as that of many others ^ It was, doubtless, 
from a contemplation of the busy throng of religions 
Enthusiasts who crowded these monuments of worship, that 
Gdtama gave his sanction for the erection of the thupas over 
his own rehcs, and those of his disciples. Yet from the fact 
of “ Universal Monarchs ” being placed in the same category 
with Buddha and his Sdmkas, it would seem that the sage 
had no other object save that which we have for building 
places for divme worsbiji — ^to make men religions 

Gdtama's words were^ Tattha y4 mdian vd. gandban vd 
vannakan vd drbpessanti abhivddessanti vd chittan vd pasd- 
dessanti tesdn tan bhavissati digha-rattan hitdya snkhdya 
Ayan tassa Bhagavato arahatb sammd sambuddbassa thiipb 
— ti Ananda babnjano chittan pasadenti td tattha chittan pa- 
sddetvd kdyassa bhddd param marand sugatim, saggan Ibkan 
uppajjanti — M P S v 26, 27 

‘ If m respect of thupas any should set up flowers, scents. 


^ See Bhys BaTids’s * Buddhist Suiias,’ p 135 


® tb%d p 40 
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or embellisliments, or siould worship (them), or should (by 
such means) cause their minds to be purified^ such acts will 
conduce to their well-being and happiness Ananda, 

many thinking *^that this is thupa^oi the adorable, the sancti- 
fied, the omniscient, supreme Buddha,^^ compose their mmds , 
and when they have caused their minds'-to be cleansed^ they, 
upon the dissolution of the body after death, are born in a 
glonous heavenly world * 

I now return to the doctrines of Buddhism, or the religion 
of G6tama It is defined by himself to mean ‘‘the path of 
immortality ” ^ It acknowledges man’s sinful nature — re- 
presents him as altogether sinful, and his heart ‘ deceitful ^ 
and ‘ desperately wicked ^ It enjoins the necessity of re- 
generation, of subjugating the evil passions, and a thom^ '• 
change of the heart It says in plain words, that neith^*^ ^ - 
extraction from the noblest of progenitors, nor the innaence 
of education, will secure him salvation It admonishes him 
to abstain from covetousness It warns him against “ the 
cares of life,” to tne neglect of religion , against pnde and 
“ self-nghteousness, which make a god of himself, and 
against jevil-speaking, lying, slandering, and unprofitable 
conversation It inculcates all the virtues which ennoble 
the soul patience, forbearance, forgiveness, chanty, chastity, 
humility, gratitude, obedience, etc , etc And these it sums 
up in one Golden rule which it enacts, ‘Reverence to Parents, 
Charity to the Poor, Humanity to Animals, and Love towards 
all Mankind ' 

Whilst we are thus enabled to hold up some of its 
doctrmes to the admiration of the world, it mnst, however, 
he borne m mind that the religion which has “ immortality’^ 
for its end, seeks not the eternal joys of heaven, but the 
immolation of life, — ^the cessation &om existence as “no 
good equal to it — and the extinction of bemg as “ the best 
thing,”* and that the observance of TehgioxL ot brahmacha^ 


^ Pce$ad6isant%y * cause to be pun:&ed or deansed,’ or to * bnag about a zeligious 
tum of xnixJ ’ 


^ Bhamznapada— ^pamibda Vagga, § 1 
^ See Attanagalu Yansa, Pali Yersioii 


Dhammapada , SukbaTagga. 


4 
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rtyd ^ IS not perfect freedom,” but a life of asceticism, 
fettered by restraints of no ordinary hardship Buddhism, 
indeed, ignores what we call the soul ” It denies the ex- 
istence of a creator It knows of no being who may be called 
Almighty According to its teachings, all the elements of 
existence are dissolved at death , and yet hfe transmigrates ^ 
The greatest happiness is therefore devised to be Nirwdna 

Upon each of these points I purpose to say a few words , 
and 

1 Buddhism denies anything like the Brahman dtman, 

or own-self, or paramdimaiZy ^eternal-self,' or what we call 
*the soul ' It forbids us to say or ^^this is J” Man 

18 composed of five khardas — ^organized body,' ^sensation,' 
* perception,' * discrimination' (including all the powers of 
reasoning), and ^consciousness' And it cannot be predi- 
cated of any of these, or of their attributes the 12 ayatanam^ 
which are Hhe eye and the objects of sight, the ear and 
sound, nose and smell, the tongue and flavour, the body and 
touch ,' ' mind or power of thought' and ^objects of thought 
— that they constitute ^ ego ' Of each of the above, Gdtama 
teaches — am not this' — *thi8 is not my soul' — na m^eso 

‘This is not a soul to me' It is a nonentity His 
words are “ Priests, it shoxdd be distinctly known as a fact, 
that the rflpa or perceptible body la transient, — that that 
which IS impermanent is (full of) sorrow — ^that that which is 
sorrow is not the (self) soul , that any thmg which is not the 
se^ IS ‘ not mine ' ‘ It is not ego ' — * %t %s not my soul ' ® It 
IS simply ‘ existence ' or life '' 

2 Life, according to Buddhism, had no intelligent Creator 
It was the result of chance — ^not of design It was the conse- 
quence of Kamma, ‘ good or evil merit,' produced by avzdyd 
or ‘ ignorance ' ^ Here the creator is not an active agent 
He represents nothing corporeal or spintuaL It is an abstract 


* See MaliavaffM 

^ See the Eer B J Gogerly s Translatioii m the “Enend, toI n p 87, et iteq[ 

* ** Ceylon Fnend,’* April, 1830 
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quality, witkout itself a cause oi Creator One abstraction 
produces another abstraction The last, a third , and so on — 
until we have ‘ life,’ this form of human existence Grotama 
himself, according to a beautiful £gure of speech in the 
Institutes of Manu^ compares man to a ' mansion , ’ and 
designates ^the first cause’ by the name of gaha-karaka,^ or 
^house-builder’ But he exults with joy that the creature 
has risen above the Creator, and that the architect had no 
longer the power to build for him another housed The 
creature is thus not responsible to the First cause,” which, 
lays down no laws for his guidance, and is unable to do any- 
thing either for good or for evil The Creator, as we have 
seen, does not control life’s existence Indeed, he bears no 
more relation to man than the leaf does to the butterfly 
which leaves it after various changes The creature, there- 
fore, IS the Lord over his own life It was in accordance 
with such doctrines that Sinsangabd, one of our ancient 
monarchs, exclaimed in offering his head as a propitiation, ^ I 
am the Lord over my own body ^ 

3 Thus, there is no Supreme being who may be called 
Almighty True it is that Cdtama is styled ‘ the greatest of 
all beings , ’ but his own conduct and doctrines show that he 
was not omnipotent 

It IS stated m the JPartmbhan Sultan of the Buddhistical 


^ Institutes, cap tl §§ 76, 77 

* ‘ Through transmigrations of numerous births have I run, not discovering, 
(thongb^ seeking the house builder birth again and again [is] sorrow 0 bouse 
builder ^ thou art seen Thou shalt not again bnild a house [for me] All tbj 
nbs are broken [by me] The apex of the bouse is destroyed. [My] mind is 
incLned to mbban [It] has arrived at the extmction of desire 

Note — ^It may be remarked that anekajtitt aamdran, which is in the accusative, 
should be treated as a noun in the vocative, owing to its connection with an in- 
transitive verb SandAtvtssan, *1 will run, is m the b/iatiManii or future 
ten»e, and not condtttonal Owing, however, to a Rule by which the future 
takes an q^atanx or a past signification [see Pfinmi, iru 2, 112 , also BaJlantyne s 
Laghtt kaumudi, p 314, No 799], both Mr Turner and Mr Hardy have cor- 
rectly rendered ^s into the c^atmix, in which sense the Commentator interprets 
it, s€M8drtn or apara paran anuvxehartn * * My mind is inclined to nihban is, 

as I conceive, the nearest meaning which can be assigned to the words, the 
mind has attained the knowledge of] destruction.’ See Mr Fausboli s 
remarks on these dimcult verses m his JDhatnma padan, p 320 , and the text at 
p of the same work 
^ Saka sadrassa ahambva — ^Attaoagaluvansa 
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annals that a being like Buddha who had attained to the 
sanctification of the four iddhtpada^ may live any penod of 
time, even a happa^ if he should desire it But I need not 
tell you that this is a myth When in fourscore years 
G6tama"s age had attained the fullest maturity and death 
stared him in the face, he was importuned by Ananda^ 
his favourite disciple, *'Lord Bagawa, vouchsafe to live a 
kappa ^ 

This was, however, an impossibility G6tama knew this , 
and it 18, mdeed, melancholy to observe the quibble to which 
he resorts He answers “Afflict me not with unavailing 
importunity Ananda could not believe his own senses, for 
what he had now heard militated agamst his master’s doc- 
trines of a previous day , and the former m language of re- 
monstrance addressed G6tama Lord, from thyself have I 
heard, and hy thyself I been taught, that to whomsoever 
IS vouchsafed the sanctification of the four iddkipada, he may 
live a kappa , and to thee, Tathiigato, is vouchsafed that grep.t 
power ” 

The Sage could not fail to perceive the force of Ananda’s 
speech, not to call it accusation He was driven to the ne- 
cessity of making a reply , and he had no alternative but to 
resort to the paltry quibble of preferring a counter-charge 
against his accuser — viz that * he had failed m hzs duty to 
make the request when the announcement of Gdtama’s ap- 
proaching dissolution was originally made ’ What signified 
that he was late P If it was a proper request, and he had 
the power to grant it, the time at which it was made was of 
no consequence, and could by no means affect the granting 
of the application 

But, according to the very doctrines of Buddhism, not 
only IS it not true that a timely application from Amanda 
would have enabled him to prolong his life even to the 
extent of a kappa , but it is also not true that any being had 
the power to do so Buddhism predestinatton , and 

It is made to appear in the Panmhban Suttan that ‘ the ap- 


1 Pamubbaa Suttan. 
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preaching dissolution of G6tama being irrevocably fixed, 
Mdra prevented Ananda from preferring his request ^ Now, 
predestination is inconsistent with the almighty power here 
laid claim to Predestmation pre-supposes the absence of 
power It takes away volition It restricts action It cir- 
cumscribes power It renders importunity unavailing ” 
Gdtama’s appomted time had come ” He himself had de- 
clared it at the close of his probational meditation He 
himself had stated that at the particular period of his mani- 
festation, ^the term human existence was one hundred years,^ 
and that it appeared to be the proper age for his advent ^ 
He could not, therefore, add a minute to his term of exist- 
ence For, he was not Almighty 

This was so plain and clear, that the bigotted advocates of 
Buddhism have given up the line of defence adopted by the 
Sage himself, and have resorted to a still more miserable 
quibble of supporting his statement upon verbal grounds 
Both Nllgasena in the Milindappanna^ and Moggalliputta 
Tissa, the holder of the last convocation, m one of his Vadas, 
states, that when G6tama declared the power of one who had 
attained the four tddhipada to hve a kappa, or any part of a 
Jeappa, he only meant, in the ordinary acceptation of “ kappa,’’ 
— “the ordina'iy age of man, which was 100 years” It is, 
indeed, true that kappa means *'age,” or “the period of 
existence But this is not its only meaning Nor is this 
its ordinary acceptation It also means an immense period 
of time durmg which the world itself lasts in each of its re- 
generations Now, eveiy one except an idiot, Nagasena, and 
Moggalliputta Tissa, could perceive at a glance that Gdtarua, 
in stating the mpenor power of one who had attained the 
four 'iddhipdda, did not refer to the inherent quality of 
humanity, the ordinary age of man, but alluded to what 
ordinarily man did not possess — a power to prolong hfe to the 
extent of a kappa If, therefore, this meant “ any period of 
time withm the age usually allotted to men” — ^which, how- 
ever, Ananda himself clearly ignores by his reiterated appli- 


^ BuddlLavansa 


* Gogerly WiUon and Spiers 
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cation, and Gdtama as clearly by bis reply — that Sage laid 
down an absurdity He declared wbat every idiot knew 
He pronounced that, to be the reward of a particular kind of 
sanctity, wbicb was simply an inherent quality of every man, 
however sinful If, again, such was the meaning which 
Gotama intended to convey, nothmg could have been easier 
than to silence Ananda at once For, at the time he im- 
portuned Gdtama to live a kappa or half of a kappa, Gdtama 
had, in point of fact, hved a much longer period than half 
of man^s age 

4 From this digression I return to the subject, and to the 
Ontology of Buddhism Although hells without number 
have, without a Creator, sprung up for the pimishment of the 
wicked, yet it is not the sinner who is punished in them 
Although Buddha has often declared his own identity with 
certain characters m the Jatakas,^ yet all this is not sup- 
ported by his doctrines According to those doctrines, the 
nama and rupa which constitute this life are not identical 
with the nama and rupa of the life hereafter® One being 
therefore suffers for another One’s sms are visited upon 
another The sinner and the sufferer are not therefore 
identical 'If there is a dissolution of all the elements of 
existence at death, it follows that there is no hereafter, and 
no future world to that existence 

6 Yet the doctrine of Buddhism is, that life transnu- 
grates , and that everjrthing changes constantly from man to 
beast, from beast to fowl, and from fowl to creepmg things 
There is therefore an eternal cycle of existence The law 
of merits and dements alone causes the degree of happiness 
or misery of all bemgs This also is full of unoertamty 
Though merits are said to be more powerful than dements , 
and however abundantly a being may perform mentonous 


I e ^ At the dose of Appanaha JatahOy Daddha says — “ The former xm- 
mse merchant and his company are the present D^adatta and his disciples , 
and I was then the wise merchant * 

* Milindappanna 

^ Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, p 396 
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deeds, yet upon his worldly dissolution lie can ha^e no hope 
of happiness in an after-birth, for the dements of a formei 
existence might outweigh the good deeds of this iite He 
dies, therefore, ''without hope,^’ and, as we have already 
said, without God ” 

Now, as already remarked, no religion has woiked so gieat 
a revolution — no creed has had so manv votaries — no faith 
has lasted so long a period, as Buddhism Yet no religion 
IS calculated to create a greater despondency in the human 
mind than Buddhism Like the religion of the Christian, 
Buddhism may, perhaps, be 'Hhe bond of charity, ‘'the 
curb of evil passions,^^ "the teacher of moralirj but, de- 
cidedly, it IS " the consolation of the wretched/’ the 
support of the timid/’ and " the hope of the dying ” There 
IS nothing in it to cheer " the weary and the heavy-laden ” 
There is nothing to give a hope to the guilty There is 
nothing to encourage the penitent sinner No encouraging 
words, such as " Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out,” are to he found in the Pitakattaya No promise 
of forgiveness gives the Buddhist a hope of salvation No 
* knock, and it shall be opened” welcome greets his ear On 
the contrary, everything in the Buddhist Bible is calculated 
to alarm him This in the language of Buddhism is indeed 
a state of things " full of evil, misery, and pain ” Yes, — to 
one who has no notion of an eternal existence hereafter — 
to whom God hath not revealed by His Holy Spirit the un- 
speakable joys of heaven, Jjt/e is a dreary waste , existence is 
devoid of those fascinations which the Christian alone feels , 
and heaven is not a place of " rest,” hut a temporary habita- 
tion of enjoyment In vain, therefore, are the efforts of a 
Missionary of the Cross to win the souls of the Buddhists by 
presenting before him scenes of heavenly bliss Talk to him 
of 'that holy calm’ — 'that sweet repose’ — 'the Cherubim 
and the Seraphim that continually do cry. Holy, holy, holy. 
Lord God of Sabaoth’— of the throngs of lovely angels, who 
how " towards either throne ” — ' with a shout 

Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 

As from blest voices, uttering ]oy ’ 
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Speak to him of * Crowns of glory ' ‘ inwove with amarant 
and gold' — of ‘the hallelujahs of the glorified' — ‘the troops 
of sister spirits arrayed m the purest white' — of ‘the cease- 
less songs of sweet music ' Set before him m the most 
glowing language of poetry ‘the palms of conquest' — ‘the 
beatific vision' and ‘ beatitude past utterance ' Picture to his 
mind s eye ‘ the sense of new joy inefiable diffused — love 
without end, and without measure grace' — ‘the near com- 
munion with God,' and the ‘bright eflBluence of bright essence 
increate' — all appear to him infected with blemish, imper- 
fection, and impermanence — all appears to him “ foolishness , " 
aye, “ the baseless fabric of a vision which leaves no wrack 
behind ^ " All heavenly to him is all what earthly is to the 
inspired Preacher, “vanity and vexation of spirit " — and 
why ^ Simply because JSeaven to the Buddhist is not what 
It IS to the Christian — 

‘ The end of care, the end of pams * 

Existence in the eye of Buddhism is nothing but misery 
It is connected with disease, decay, and death It is subject 
to ‘gnef, wailing, pain, anguish, despair, and disappoint- 
ment ' It resembles a blazing fire which dazzles the eye, 
hut torments us by its effects There is nothing real or 
permanent in the whole universe “ Everything perishes " 

6 Nothmg then remained to be devised as a deliverance 
from this evil but the destruction of existence itself This is 
what the Buddhists call loana 

So far as I can understand this abstruse doctrine, it is not 
Absorption Viewed m every light in which the subject may 
be considered, and tested by all the definitions and arguments 
contained in the Canonical works on Buddhism, Nihhan is 
(to use an expression of Professor Max Mull^^r) Nihihsm, the 
annihilation of existence, the same as the extinction of fire 
That such is the fact appears also from the pragna paramita^ 
and 'the Metaphysics of Kasyapa It is, moreover, proved by 
the very nicknames which the Brahmans apply to their 
Buddhist opponents, viz Nashkas — * those who maintain de- 
struction or nihilism , ' and Sunyaiadins — ‘ those who maintain 
that there is a universal void ' 
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A difference of opinion exists,^ and that difference has 
arisen from the mode of teaching adopted hy Buddhists, and 
the figures of speech contained m Buddhist works As 
“ nothing or Nihilism is said to be a paradise or immortality, 
and he who denies a deity is himself deified, — Ntbban, which 
has no locality, is compared to a City ** From a belief 
that the subject is not easily comprehended, it is said 'none 
could perceive it except a sanctified A) ahanta ’ "When people 
denied the truth of this doctrine, it was necessary to make a 
strong affirmation to the effect that *Nirwana is ' These are, 
indeed, expressions which, without being retracted or ex- 
plained, compelled even Nagasena to declare ' the doctrme of 
Nibban was beyond all computation a mystery ^ 

Such briefly are the most important of the doctrines of 
Buddhism And we shall now turn to the remaining point 
of mquiry — 

III — WhaI? ABE ITS PnOSPECTsP 

There are, indeed, good grounds for believmg that Budd- 
hism will, at no very distant period, disappear from this 
Island There is, moreover, a hope for Ceylon, which, alas ^ 
we have not for India The two countries are, in this 
respect, at least, differently circumstanced , and the difference 
IS too wide to expect for both the same results from mission- 
ary labours, or to predict the same period of time for their 
conversion to Christianity The hope for Ceylon arises from 
various considerations, and we shall here notice the in- 
fluence of Caste on religion It is a fact that the Singhalese 
are hot so much attached to the system of Castes as their 
neighbours on the Continent of India Caste exists m 
Ceylon, but with greater force in India Here it is a mere 
Custom, there a part of the Hindu national Institutes Here 
it IS more political than rehgious, there more religious than 
political Here no man loses his Caste by the adoption of a 
new faith — there the Brahman becomes an utter outcast 


^ There is much doutt in the world relatiTe to — Mtltndapprcisna 
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by changing his creed Though demurred to at first in 
a well-known Hall by the higher classes of the Singhalese, we 
nevertheless find all castes and classes meeting together in 
the jury box with the greatest harmony All alike sit on 
the same form in our Christian Churches , and all alike par- 
take of the same cup, the wine that is distributed at the 
Lord’s Supper Wellales now follow different trades, which 
were anciently restricted to the lower orders, and occasionally 
marriages take place between persons of different castes 
Caste IS thus losing its iron grasp on the affections of the 
Singhalese Although in many parts of the Island these 
changes take place unperceived and unreflected on by the 
people, yet in others, where they are fully alive to the inno 
vations which affect their social condition, have we fre- 
quently heard the exclamation, ^^This is not surprising — ^it 
must take place — Buddha himself has declared it ” Yes, — 
that great sage, like Mahomet, with a foresight and penetra- 
tion of mind which deserve commendation, predicted the 
change the abolition of caste His words were, ‘‘at a 
distant period” (and now more than twenty-four centuries 
have elapsed from the date of the prediction) “princes will 
confer offices on mean people The nobles will have no means 
of support They wiH therefore give their children in 
marriage to the mean, and thus confusion of castes and 
classes will be the result The low will become high, and 
the high low, and the nobles will be dependent upon the 
mean 

Comhined with this state of things, which affords a help to 
Christianity, is the absence in the Buddhist mind of that 
warmth and fervour in behalf of his faith which exist in 
the votaries of other religions The Buddhist looks upon 
Christianity without jealousy — ^nay, more, there is a dispo- 
sition on his part to conform to the religion of the Bible 
along with the faith of his forefathers Neither is this feel- 
ing a creature of modem and enlightened times So far back 
as the age of the great As6ka, the liberal monarch of Asia, 


^ Saddliarmaxatnakara 
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we find that far from any hostility being shown to other 
religions, Buddhists actually honoured them Thus, in one of 
the inscriptions of that Buddhist sovereign, we find it de- 
clared that ^ there are circumstances where the religion of 
others ought to be honoured, and in acting thus a man 
fortifies his own faith, and assists the faith of others He 
who acts otherwise diminishes his own faith and hurts the 
faith of others ’ ^ 

Among the many helps to conversions to Chnstianity m 
this Island is the great desire manifested among the Singha- 
lese to be instructed in European science and literature 

Hew, Buddhism mingles religion with science The iaw 
of earthquakes is taught in the same hooks which contain 
admonitions for the salvation of man The means for the 
attainment of Nibhan are pointed out by the same teacher, 
who propounds that eclipses are caused by tbe monsters Rahu 
and Kheiu The doctrine of the earth bemg a firm flat, 
around Mount Jferw, and twice seven circles o£ mountains 
and seas, rests upon the authority which mculcates 8ilan as 
the highest religious duty The same dhamma which teaches 
that mau^s soul is a nonentity teaches also that the earth 
rests on water, water on wind, and the wind on air These 
religious propositions are- again so mterwoven with the 
physical that we cannot well sever the one from the other 
The overthrow of one must therefore affect the stability of 
the other If one can he disproved, the other will share in 
that result Many have already detected the errors in. the 
Buddhist works Already there are many who are converts 
to the European doctrine of * the rotundity of the earth , ' 
and the native mind is even now prepared to reject the 
absurdities upon this point in the legends of GMama Alre^y 
many Buddhists have rejected some books which their fore- 
fathers regarded as works of authority — ^already there are 
men who, though not Christians, yet disbelieve that the 
hollow on Adam’s Peak was an impression left by Q-dtama , 


1 Gimar Inscnp m B1 A S loumaL 
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and, already they are impressed with the impropriety of Idol- 
icorahtp t and even orthodox Buddhists doubt that it was 
sanctioned by Buddha 

The Enghsh schoolmaster is abroad The village Pawsafe, 
m which were hitherto congregated the youth of the sur- 
rounding hamlets, are deserted The priesthood are thus 
deprived of their JShtttayas, those ** bit-boys'^ who once 
formed their proud retinue But the children, on the other 
hand, are better educated in Mission Schools, where, in 
addition to elementary instruction, they learn the Word of 
God 

Thus it cannot be doubted that, with the growth of in- 
telligence, and the -increase 6f Scientific knowledge, the 
Singhalese will, ere long, perceive the errors of Buddhism , 
and that the detection of one error will lead to the discovery 
of another, and another, until at last the people will not only 
be constrained, but prepared in all soberness, to adopt the 
religion of the Bible 

A powerful means by which Buddhism is failing m the 
stand it had originally made m this Island is the discourage- 
ment which is offered to the native Pundits They do not, 
under the British Government, derive any of the benefits or 
enjoy the privileges whicb were conferred on them in a bye- 
gone day The priesthood, from want of adherents to their 
faith, are more occupied with secular concerns than with the 
study of their scriptures The books, too, are getting very 
scarce, and copyists still more so ** This process of decay,'' 
says Mr Hardy, “ is already apparent m Ceylon ^ There 
being no outward stimulus to exertion, the priests exhibit no 
enthusiasm of study, and many of them are imable to read at 
all " — I believe he meant the Pah worke of Buddhism 

Another and yet more important cause affecting the state 
and prospects of Buddhism is the dissemination of Chris- 
tianity through the agency of the missionary Many who 
were Buddhists when they first entered the Mission Schools 


1 Eastern Monacbism, p 366 
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have become convinced, m the course of th^ir education, of 
the errors of their religion, and of the truth of the Gospel, 
and have consequently abandoned their early faith and are 
now employed in the work of the missions, teaching their 
convictions to others, and preaching the Word of God 
That same zealous missionary from whom I have yust quoted 
says, and says it conscientiously and correctly — ‘‘I see before 
me looming in the distance a glorious vision, m which the 
lands of the East are presented m majesty — happy, holy, and 
free ^ Indeed, there is, a ray of hght which will ere long 
burst into full day Christianity is planted in the households 
of the Singhalese and xa the hearts of the people Its in- 
fluence, though silently progressive, is yet felt in our every- 
day intercourse with our countrymen The success of the 
missionary may be traced in the progressive- change m the 
Singhalese mind. 

Already there are thousands of Christians, true Christians^ 
of all denominations, whether Homan Catholics or Protest- 
ants, who are not ashamed, as are the Hindus of Asia, to 
take up the cross of Jesus, and amidst their bigotted clans- 
men, to avow their behef m Him who for our sakes came 
down as the son of a carpenter, and had for His associates 
the poor fishermen of Qahlee But “however scanty may 
be the outward evidence of actual conversions,^' as remarked 
by Sir Emerson Tennent, ^Hhere are symptoms perceptible 
which afford good grounds of hope for the future " 

Gotama himself, with a penetrating mind and a capacious 
intellect, which take m not only the subtle philosophy of his 
creed, but what we are here called upon to admire the most, 
all the encouragmg signs of the passing times, and the hope- 
less prospects of the future, predicted the downfall of Bud- 
dhism He has given five signal epochs for the ascertainment 
of the declension of his doctrines They are the following 
The first, when the means by which the paths to Nirwana 
are attained, will be lost, the second, when the observance 


^ HCardy on Buddhism, p ym 
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of the precepts by the priesthood will be neglected, the 
third, when the greater part of the doctrinal writings, to- 
gether with the Pah language in which they are written, 
will disappear , the fourth, when the priests will continue to 
degenerate that is to say, they will begin to take life, and to 
plough and sow, and to walk about with a strip of cloth on 
their arms as a mark of their order, and the fifth, when 
Buddha’s rehcs will disappear altogether^ For the con- 
summation of all this, Q-6tama has given the same period of 
time which God in his mercy has assigned for the manifesta- 
tion of the Saviour — 'forty centimes or 4000® years ’ Bold 
assertions ^ Extravagant hope ^ Tet it is not a little re- 
markable that more than half of this period has already 
elapsed Two thousand four hundred and forty-nine years 
may seem to us earthly mortals, whose 'days’ are 'as a 
shadow that passeth away,’ or, ' as it; were, a span long,’ an 
immense long period of time Yet in the sight of Him ' a 
thousand years are but as yesterday,’ that which is ' past ’ is 
'as a watch in the night ’ He allowed 4000 years to pass 
before he produced " the seed of the woman ” to " bruise the 
serpent’s head ” It was, nevertheless, " m the fullness of 
time ” Twenty- three centuries, then, during which Bud- 
dhism has flourished, may not be a matter for surprise 
" Buddhism, like all the ancient religions of the world, may 
have but served to prepare the way of Ohnst by helping, 
through its very errors, to strengthen and to deepen the 
ineradicable yeammgs of the human heart after the truth ot 
God”® Of the predicted time, however, a period of nearly 
seventeen centuries still remains, and although the Buddhist 
books have not been lost, and the Pali language (which will 
form the subject of my next lecture) is still in a high state of 
cultivation, it is, nevertheless, certain that the extinction of 
Buddhism will take place before the remainder of the term 


1 Saddhamaratnakara 

Some of the Cejiou books represent this as 5000 But it is supposed to be a 
mistake 

® Prof Max Muller’s Sanscrit Lit p 32 
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shall have been added to the bjgone period And, with the 
signs of the times to which I have briefly adverted, we may 
reasonabl’v anticipate the speedy arrival of that time when 
‘ ^■he kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ when Jesus with his saints shall 
commence his reign of a ‘thousand years/ when the nations 
will worship the one Jehovah , and when ‘the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the 
w aters cover the sea * 
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Delivered in the Hall of the Colombo Acadbmt, 
On the J^ovemhery 1861 


THE BTIDDHIST SORIPTTJRES AND THEIR LANOITAGE, 
THE PALI 

Fortv-fivf years before ' the conventional era * of the 
Singhalese did Gdtaina proclaim the tenets of Buddhism 
That religion, which was decidedly a modification of Brah- 
manism — devoid of its mysterv, inhumanity, intolerance, and 
exclusiveness, and founded by a Kshatnya prince — was not 
long before it spread amongst the people, and became the 
State creed of the Ma^kima desa Kings were amongst his 
first disciples , thousands of Brahmans and fire-worshippers 
were reckoned amongst his votaries , and nobles, merchants, 
and Itinerant traders formed his most attentive congrega- 
tions ^ Patronized by princes, supported by nobles, and en- 
couraged by the State — the Sfikya fraternity soon increased 
in numbers, enjoyed a much larger share of freedom than 
other denominations of ascetics, and exercised far greater 
privileges than even the Brahmans or the laymen cf the 
realm ^ 

With such adventitious aid, G6tama*B doctrines were 
speedily disseminated far and wide They went early into 


^ See Papanchasadanlya, yol lu p 482 Here as elsewhere the references 
are to the writer s own MSS 
^ MahS Yagga of the Vinaya Pitska 
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Pachchanta^ bejond tbe confines of the Majjhima ciem 
Wherever they went caravan-keepers earned the glad tidings 
of the new Teacher, merchants enlarged upon his virtues, 
and itinerant traders related his doctrines Great was the 
joy of those who were brought to the knowledge of the word 
Sad/m exclaimed all who had heard it 
Those who had come under its influence lost no time in 
following the sage Kings deserted their thrones, governors 
and chieftains their high trusts, nobles and ministers their 
avocations , and all their happy homes, wives and children — 
for the yellow robe of the Sakya ‘mendicant^ — hhihAhus^ 
Thus, at no distant period from their first promulgation, the 
dhamma became the household words of the people, the 
theme of the traveller, and the topic of epistolary correspond- 
ence between princes 

Although it 18 stated in the Buddhatansa that Gotama, 
prompted by *a misgiving common to all Buddhas,^ was at 
first * reluctant to proclaim the dhamma,* yet there seems to 
be no foundation for this assertion For, as it is also stated, 
‘‘he was destined^ to save multitudes** He was essentially 
Satia ‘the teacher* His peculiar vocation was to con\ert 
No part of his career contradicts the belief that he was most 
solicitous for the dissemination of his dhamma His whole 
life, after he bad become Buddha, was devoted to its pro- 
clamation, its elucidation, and its exaltation Seeing that 
‘ the harvest was great, but that the labourers were few,* he 
directed that ‘no two pnests should take the same road 
As an encouragement to the first missionaries he declared 
that there were beings whose love for religion was not 
wholly extinguished, that their natural reluctance to hear 
the dhamma would vanish , and that there were others who 
could master it ® 


This word is used to express ^ forei^ regions,’ the boundaries of which are 
given in the MahCL Vagga ChammahkanSaka Sec 

* AtihakathS of Sanyutta Nikltya 

* Buddhistical Annals by Tnmour — Buddhavansa, p 42 

* Maha Vagga, hb 1, p kr 
» Ib 
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To render moreover Ins reLgion agreeable to tbe people, 
Gotama even relaxed the ngid rules of discipline which he 
had at first enacted He altered them to smt the circum- 
stances, and also the prejudices of men Where ordination 
could not be conferred without the mtervention of ten priests, 
he reduced the prescribed number by one-half m favour of 
foreign countries Where a village was rugged, stony, and 
overrun with brambles and thistles, the priests were per- 
mitted to wear thicker shoes than usual Where bathing 
was rendered necessary more frequently than was allowed, as 
m the case of tbe pnests of Ougein, he relaxed the rule m 
their favour Where the use of skins had been prohibited, 
an exception was made in favour of those who had a national 
predilection for their use ^ 

Such were the expedients adopted by G6tama for dissemi- 
nating Buddhism amongst the people Yet the happiest 
device of all was to reject for his doctrines the sacred lan- 
guage of the Brahmans, and to adopt the vernacular dialect 
of his time, the P41i 

The account given by the Smgbalese of their sacred Bud- 
dhist books, which receive the appellation of Pittakatt&ya and 
the Atthakatha, is, that at the first convocation, which took 
place m the eighth year of Kmg Aj&tasatta’s reign (543 b c ), 
the now existing orthodox version of Pittakattdya was re- 
hearsed accordmg, as the Brahmans say, to their Srutt^^ and 
was defined and authenticated with such care and precision, 
as to fix the very number of syllables which it contained, — 
that certain comments called the Atthakatha were made at the 
same time , that at the 2nd and 3rd convocations, the PSta- 
kattdya was rehearsed with a view to the suppression of 
dertam schisms which liad sprung up, and additional Attha- 
kath4 were delivered, exhibitmg the hisWry of Buddhism 


1 MahS Vagga, p Bhu. 

* * Wliat they have heard 'witii iheir ears * — ao likewise isb.e Boddhxsis say with 
regard to a portion of the Fittakattaja — Evamme sutan ekan sama^^ — * So it 
was heard by me at a tune ’ 
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between eacb preceding convocation , and that they were all 
preserved in the meynory of succeeding generations ^ 

It IS moreover stated that the entire body of doctrines was 
afterwards brought into Ceylon by Malm dii^ and oially pro- 
mulgated by him upon his mission to Ceylon to disseminate 
Buddhism in it, — and that the doctrines contained m our 
present voluminous records were orally perpetuated by the 
priesthood in Ceylon until the reign of King Yalanganb^hu 
(104 — ^76 B c ), when ^ /b> the fiyst time they were committed 
to writing It would also seem that these writings were 
afterwards consulted [412 ad] by Buddhagosa for his com- 
pilation of the Atthakath^, which were not then extant in 
Asia ^ 

I have examined the original expressions in the Pali 
records^ which authorize the above suramarj^, and, I confess, 
there is scarcely anything in the import of them hostile to 
the belief that the Buddhist doctrines, like those of Mahomet, 
had a written existence in Asia at the same time that portions 
of them were committed to memory, which is not disputed 

Memory and Wntmg being means by which both words 
and actions are perpetuated, and there being a great analogy 
between the mental and physical process by which this is 
effected, — it is not strange that nearly all acts in reference to 
them are found so expressed in metaphorical language as to 
render a double interpretation possible Yet there are indeed 
certain expressions which may be more reasonably traced to 
a wi itien than a memorial preservation of the word Apart 
from the evidence deduoible from the phraseology® of the 
scriptures them&el'ves, we obtain most ample testimony from 
the inadvertent admissions of Buddhist writers, — that the 
doctrines of Gotama were reduced to writing from the com- 
mencement of the Buddhist era, if not m the very lifetime 
of the sage 


^ See Buddhistical Annala by Tvrnour m Jouxnal B B A S , for July 1837 

* Mahavansa, p 207 3 Ib , p 261 

* The SumangJda Vilhsmi and the Mahavansa 

3 Most of the words are the same in the Sanskrit, and I find Prof Goldstucker 
has correctly defined them m his Pawawt — place m Sanskitt Literature — 
pp 13—66, a work ifvhich I have only seen after the preparation of this Lecture 
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Against tins position, whicli may be supported bv various 
circumstances and considerations, it lias been asserted that 
the Buddbist scnpt^es mentioned cannon ” and fire 
arms , and spoke, thougli in tbe language of prophecy, of 
lonmm and A.%6ka , and, therefore, they were written aftei 
the invention of gunpowder, and pobte}iot to the Grreek 
domination in Asia As for the ‘ invention of gunpowder/ 
its date IS not ascertained , yet, granting that it was not 
known before the time of Petrarch and Boccacio, it may be 
affirmed that '^‘fire-arms are not mentioned in any of the 
canonical works of Buddhism TTe read of ca\alry and 
infantry, of horses, elephants, ana chariots, of hows, arrows, 
spears, javelins, targets, and swords, hut not a single word 
about “guns” or “ gunpowder” , and I may lemarL that the 
very name for gunpowder does not exist in the Pali lan- 
guage The work, however, which contains the expression 
referred to, is the Malalwigedata another lerMon of 

the Lalita Vm^ara^ which, I need scarcely observe, is a 
recent work, and, as its very name implies, 'a glowing 
exaggeration ’ 

As to the inference sought to be deduced, yiz that the 
Yavauai > — ^who were “a head-shaving race — weie lopians 
or Bactrian Greeks, who could onl\ have been known m 
Asia after the conquests of Alexander the Gicat,^ it is indeed 
unfounded Few subjects connected wi+h ^he b^atu^'v and 
chronology of the East are capable oi inoi.e satisfactory pi oof 
than that the Yatanas or Yonas haa been known before 
G6tama Buddha 

The identification of Yavana with Maiionimedau«, is indeed 
open, in the opinion of Professor "Wilson, to the objection, 
that the former are mentioned in woiks prior to the Ma- 
hommedan era ^ In one of Asoka s inscrip ions, the Girnar, 
Antiochus IS called the Yom Raja^ ‘ the Eing of the Yonas ” 
The Milindapprasna speaks of Mihnda as ^ Tona King 

^ See Anxencaji Onental Journal, yol m p 32 
Bengal As Journal, 1854, p 614 

® “ Sagara made the Yavanaa shave their heads ” — ^Vishnu Purina, iv 3 

^ Prot Benfey’s article on India 

® Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, yol 11 p 179 
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Wlietlier lie be identical witb Menander^ and the T6naka 
country with Euthydemia} remains to be proved From the 
Milmdapprasnaj however, we learn that Milinda was bom at 
KaloM in Alasaddo, 200 yojanas from Sagal , and that Sagal 
was only 12 yojanas from Cashmir 

Isiodoms also mentions Sagal and Alexandria m the same 
sentence , and from the Mahawansa, moreover, we learn that 
Alasadda or Alasanda was the capital of the T6na country 
The mention of dxpa or island m reference to Alasanda, m 
one of the passages above referred to,* presents, however, no 
vahd objections against its identification with Alexandria^ 
for Pall writers and Buddhists m general, hke the ancient 
Greeks, had a very vague notion of the geographical position 
of countries 

Perhaps, the Mthndapprasna as well as the inscriptions 
do not furmsh conclusive proofs on the subject, smce they 
were composed clearly after the date of Asoka^ who is 
expressly mentioned there* — nor mdeed are Jhe Natahae 
of much value for the same reason , — ^but the same objection 
does not apply to Manu, or the Maha JBharata, m both which 
ancient works the Yavanas are expresdy mentioned 

ITow, accordmg to the Pali Annals, the latter work 
existed before the Buddhist era This has been however 
doubted , but I beheve there is not the same misapprehension 
6ts regards the Buddhist era itself Whether the Buddhist 
annals came mto existence after or before the death of the 
sage, sigmfies nothmg , for if it can be shown that Buddha, 
whose age is pretty clearly established,^ had spoken of the 
Yamnas^ their identification with the Bactnan Greeks must 
indeed fall to the ground Mr Tumour mtpnated this 
m his elaborate mtroduction to the Mahawansa, but failed to 
adduce any proof, and this omission has led OnentaKsts 
to doubt the statement of that enunent Pali scholar, viz 
'Yonaa were mentioned long anterior to Alexander's m- 


^ Vide Wilsoii » Anaaa, p 280 
* See, The Fr%«nd 


* Erom tile 'M'lliTM^ii.p pini nia 
^ Tamoiir’fi Maharaiua, p 1% 
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vasions in the ancient Pali works It becomes, therefore, 
a pleasing duty — and it is no less my privilege — ^to cite the 
authority referred to by Mr Tumour It is the following 
from the Ma^hxma Nikdya^ where Gotama is stated to have 
asked with special reference to the distinction of Arya& and 
I>d8yaB which had gained ground m the ‘^foreign countries,'' 
such as Y6na and Kdmhoja — 

‘ Assal^yana, what thinkest thou of this ^ Hast thou (not) 
heard that in Yona and Kamhqja and in other foreign 
countries, there are various Ayyas (superiors) and dasm 
(inferiors) , that superiors become inferiors, and inferiors, 
superiors ^ ' 

Whilst the authority above quoted satisfactorily explains 
the reason why, as in the Hero and the Nymph, Kalidgisa has 
applied the term Yavana to * menial females,' it also proves 
that the Yavanas were anti-Buddhistical 

Since, however, it is expressly stated that the Buddhist 
doctrines, as well as the Vedas, were memorially preserved, 
the existence of writing itself at the date of the Buddhist era 
has been doubted by some ^ 

Great as was, and is the value set upon memory, and 
great as was the extent to which that faculty was anciently 
taxed by Oriental nations, yet we should not infer that 
writing was not known m Buddhistical Asia, as the Greeks 
concluded from the fact of the Hindus having adnunistered 
justice from memory ^ Hor should we be led away w^th the 
belief that it was possible for man to retain iiv mor^ 
the Pittakattaya with its voluminous Commentaries The 
question is not whether it is possible, in the to 

commit a thmg to, and retain it m, memory, but whether 
it ts possible to do so to the extent which the Pittakattaya, etc , 
would mdicate A porter may carry a heavy load, hut it is 
not possible to bear the weight of Adames Peak 'We may 
hear a rat squeaking at the distance of a lew yards , but 


^ See Prof Max Muller s Hist of Sanskrit Literature 
® Strabo, iy 63 
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it IS impossible to do so at the distance of as many hundred 
miles So hkewise with our other faculties, for instance the 
memory The matter m St Paulas Greek Epistles which 
Beza committed to memory, or that of the sermons which 
the Guarmes could repeat with fidehty, bears mdeed a very 
small proportion to the Tepitaha If the Dnuds, who earned 
m their memones a large numbef of verses, the whole extent 
of their twenty years^ learnmg, cannot by any means approach 
the contents of the Enghsh Bible, which is less than one^ 
eUienth of the Buddhist Sonptures If the poems of Homer, 
which extend to but 30,000 hues, were recited from memory, 
we ought to bear m mind that they are [2,000,000, — 
30,000=] less than a sixty-sixth of the Buddhist works, the 
greater portion of which, being m prose, could not, moreover, 
tender that aid which the rhythm of poetry had afforded to 
the rhapsodists 

Now, reliable history furnishes us with no account of such 
wondrous feats of memory as are stated in Hmdu and 
Buddhist writings There are none such recorded in our 
Holy Sonptures From all that appears in the Bible, the 
mode by which^ 

< — we, by tracmg magic lines, are taught 

How to embody, and to colour thought— ’ 

was known before the Israelites left Egypt [1491 b c ] ^ 
or, m other words, wrihng was used at a time when its 
existence among the Hindus do^ not clearly appear 
Neither does it appear from the Holy Scriptures that 
memory was made the Tablet of any of its doetrmes, * wrtfe 
^satd the Lord imio Moses ^ — and why^ — ^for a memorial^ 
that it might not be forgotten, — ^and where? %n a hook — 
Exod XVII 14 The Ten Commandments were not only 
proclaimed by the voice of God, hut were engraved {written) 
by Him on Tablets of stone The author of the hook of 
Exodus took the hook of the covenant and read it in the 
audience of the people ” He furthermore recorded all that 
was revealed to him by God m books Man’s memory was 
not thus regarded as unerrmg or sufficiently stable to 
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dispense mtb. a tcrttfen record Tlie old Pali proverb Bu chi^ 
pu-li mutto katan pandito hhaveyya^ is indeed well known 
Puddlustical Annals, moreover, prove beyond all manner 
of doubt that m tbe lifetime of Gotama, not only was 
writing practised (1) , not only that Buddhist doctrines 
were conveyed by means of it to different countries (2) (3) 
(4) , not only that laws and usages were recorded (oj ^ and 
that little children were taught to write (6) , but that even 
women were found able to do so (7) The various passages 
which authorize the above statement also prove that the 
character used at the period above indicated was the Nagari ^ 
A question still remains for investigation, and which it 
may be convenient to dispose of here — wbat materials 
were employed for tbe purpose of Writing at the period of 
the Buddhist era ? All Orientabsts know that palm leaves 
were used in connection with writing We are also ac- 
customed in this country to examine ancient titles engraved 
upon metal Numbers of “^hese were also found in excava- 
tions in different parts of Asia The Eoyal present from 
Bimbisara to Pukkusati was written upon a gold plate of 
6 feet by (see Extract No 2) This costly material, 
however, was selected to enhance the value of the gift, and 
to give weight to the opmion concernmg the virtues of 
Buddha, whom he introduced to^the notice of his friend 
This, therefore, may be regarded as the exception and not 
as the rule For gold could not have been easily procured 
by poor scholars, and still poorer mendicant priests Copper 
and other metals, tkcugh less costly than gold, were yet 
selected only with a view to perpetuate state documents, 
e g King Parakkrama bahu [a d 1200] made it a rule 
that ^when permanent grants of lands were made to those 
who had performed meritorious services, such behests should 
not be evanescent, like Lnes drawn upon water, by bemg 


(1 ) Mah^ Vagga (2 ) Papanclia Sudaniya (3 ) Malia Vagga (4 ) Haha 
Kappuma Vatt (6 ) Samangala VilSsim (6 ) MaM Vagga (7 ; Uampil 
Atuva. _ 

1 See the descnption of tlus character m reference Ko 2* 
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inscribed upon leaves — a material which is subject to be 
destroyed by rats and white ants — but that such patents 
should be engraved on plates of copper, so as to endure long 
unto their respective generations ' 

Copper IS, moreover, an unwieldy substance It could not 
be written upon with the same facility that we now experience 
in tracing a pen on paper Except by engraving, no lasting 
impression could be made upbn it , and engraving was by no 
means practicable It could not keep pace with the current 
of thought Ordinary writing could not be effected by its 
means If the Indians had a Pope who corrected a single 
Ime 70 times, the engraver would doubtless have had to 
perform a work of no ordinary labour ^ Inferior metal was 
not, therefore, the substance upon which the Poet and the 
Scholar drafted compositions In Oeylon„ every Pansala 
which IS identical with the Indian Itpi said, has a sand-board , 
and this is used by poets for composition, and by children for 
exercises in writing An author, while composing, usually 
wrote first on these tables, for the convenience of making 
alterations, but when he had perfected his composition, the 
same was, it may be presumed, transferred to a more durable 
substance than the Vehpila 

For the preservation of one^s writing a more permanent 
material was required than the sand, or tablets of wax 
Strips of wood and hamhu were used, and the use of the 
latter probably led to the invention of paper in China from 
reeds Yet paper, whether known at this time or not, was 
not used by Orientals, except by the inventors themselves 
In the Hmdu mmd there was, as it is still seen, a feeling of 
aversion to paper Books written on paper were probably in 
ancient times, as they are now, not generally used in Asia 
Nor have we any reason to believe that paper was known in 
India at the Buddhist era But skins were It should again 
be borne m mind that originally the Hindus were no slayers 
of animals, and though the hides of the antelope, etc , came 
into use gradually, and though animal sacrifices, doubtless, 
produced a good deal of skins, yet ther§ is no mention of 
hides as a material , and Buddhism, too, sets its face 
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against all animal slaughter and the use of * Sheep-skin, 
Deer-skin, and Goat-skin,* which were originally foroidden 
as coverlets, were only permitted in foreign countries, where 
the prohibition might be an impediment to the free dissemi- 
nation of Buddhism It may thence be concluded that some 
other material was employed 19** ordinary writing Cloth, 
doubtless, formed one of the common substances for writing 
upon, as we find it even at the present day m the Burman 
Empire, and M Bumouf gives a story from the Divyu 
JLiadana, of the N'epal works, to the effect that Bimbisi^ra 
sent to Rudray^na, Kmg of Iloruka, a portrait of Gdtama on 
cloth, with the Buddhist formula of refuge written below it 
Though, perhaps, this is one of the Fables which were 
invented by the Heretics, who had seceded from the Bud- 
dhiLfc church, yet the fact that cloth was used m early times 
as a writing material may be rehed upon And it would 
seem from the travels of the early Chinese pilgrims, and the 
mode in which Buddhist doctrines were circulated, that some 
other material besides cloth was used for the ordinary pur- 
poses of wTitmg, and this we are expressly told, in reference 
to the correspondence of Bimbisdra and Pukkus&ti, was on 
panna or ‘ leaf * , and the discoveries in the topes of Nandtra 
and Hidda show that the Tuz leaf was used for Inscriptions 
in the Bactro^Pali character It was, however, not this that 
was anciently used for writing purposes Neither was it ^the 
lotus leaf as smooth as a parrot’s breast,’ which Kalidasa in 
his Sakuntallt puts in the hands of the chief heroine of the 
play to write her love-letter on Nor, indeed, was it the 
hrrch-leaf which the same poet in his Yihramorvasi places in 
the hands of JJrvasi as a suitable material on which to in- 
scribe her epistle The latter, says Prof Max Muller^ is used 
in the sense of a ‘leaf or sheet of paper ” And this indicates 
clearly that HMid§,sa wrote long after the Buddhist era, 
and long after the Egyptian papyrus had been known to the 
Asiatics 

That the leaf, however, which was anciently used by 
Asiatics for ordinary writing was the Tahpot, or the “ola,” 
appears from the very language of G 6 tama Buddha , and the 
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instrument for writing was the Panna-Suchzya, 'leaf-pm/ or 
Styltis From a Tamil work which Mr William Ferguson 
quotes, in his interesting work on the Palmirah Palm, it 
appears that the ^oldest Hindu author, Pamm^ mentions 
writing on ote * I may also mention what Pliny states, 
that the most ancient mode of writing was upon the leaf 
of the Palm tree and the ola is expressly mentioned as an 
ordinary writing material m the Buddhist annals 

From an investigation into the question whether the 
Buddhist doctrines had a written existence from the very 
commencement of the Buddhist era, I return to the question 
of the dialect in which they were originally expressed 

Upon the authority of the Tibetan annals, Mons de 
Koros names several languages into which the Buddhist 
Scriptures were early translated, but distinguishes one as 
Tathagata's “ own language The earliest Pah Grammar 
of Hachchayana, which is indeed extant m Ceylon as well as 
m Burmah, also refers us to the “language of Buddha,” for 
the elucidation of which he had compiled the Sandhikappa 
The question arises — what was this language? That it 
was not the Sanskrit is generally believed That it was not 
the language of which the Chinese pilgrims speak as the Fan 
IS also clear, for, apart from other evidence such as the 
existence of a dual number in the so-called Fan language, the 
same word Fan is used to designate Prahmd, clearly showing 
that by it was meant the Sanskrit, or the sacred language 
of the Brahmans The only other languages that demand 
attention are, “the language (as it is called) of the northern 
Buddhists,” and the Pah language of the Singhalese 

As to the first, we gather from the writings of a learned 
Hindu gentleman, and of Mons Burnouf, ‘that the Buddhist 
literature of Nepal, from which the Sacred Scriptures of Tibet, 
Tartary, and China have been compiled, is m an ugly Sanskrit 
dialect, destitute of the niceties of the Sanskrit grammatical 
forms of declension and conjugation, etc , that the authors 
have sacrificed grammar to the exigencies of metre , that 
it IS in a mixed style of prose and Odthds ^ that it bears 
a strong resemblance to the Tantras of the 4th to the 7th 
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centuiy of the Christian era , — and that it appears to he the 
pi eduction of men to whom the task of compilation was 
assigned without sufficient materials at their disposaL^ In 
■view of these peculiarities. Mens Bumouf has pronounced 
the Nepal sacred scriptures to be a barbarous Sanskrit, m 
which the forms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrita, 
appear to be confounded * Referring to the difference 
of language of the different parts of the Vmpnlyay 'the 
highly developed Sutras,^ the same distinguished Orientalist 
remarks, that it ‘ indicates in the clearest manner that there 
was ' ano^he) besides the compilations of the three great 

oecumencal convocations of the Buddhists, and that m his 
opinion, the Nepal Scriptures comprise a fourth digest^ which 
he ‘regards as the crude composition of wTiLters to whom 
the Sanskrit was no longer fo-mxhar, and who endeavoured 
to wnte in a learned language they ill understood, with the 
freedom which is imparted by the habitual use of a popular 
but imperfectly determined dialect ^ 

This question, as indeed many others of historical character, 
18 solved by the P^U annals of Ceylon, and here I shall 
piesent you a translation from the Dipdvansa , the value of 
the information which it imparts cannot be too much 
overrated 

‘ Many .ndividuals, viz ten thousand Vajjians,^ smful 
hhikkhf* 8 , who had been expelled by the Therapy assembled 
together , and, having formed another association, held 
a Council of the Dhamma This is thence called t^e Maha 
Sangih 

‘The hhtkhus who held the Mah& Sangiti reduced the 
religion into confusion,* set aside* the first compilation,^ 


^ a po’^aon of Behar in which the Lichchavi princes settled It is not, 

however, stated where this Council ''ras held Donbuess it was at a distance 
from the pimciT)'* seat of Government and Buddhism, which at this penod was 
at fFesait or m Allahabad 

* Vtloman akansu^ ‘made to bristle,* ‘ruffled, ‘ crossed,* ‘confused ^ 

» Bh%nd%tva ‘ having broken, ‘ split ’ 

* Sangahan From the context, I would render this word ‘ compilation 
not * rehearsal * The acts here related, taken in connection with the 
import of the word, can only refer to a itten and not a fnenlai ‘ coileoti J 
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and made^ another They transferred the Suttans from their 
proper places to others, and perverted the sense and distorted 
the words ® of the five nilayas They did so, ignorant of 
(the difference between) the general discourses, and those 
(delivered) on particular occasions, and also (between) their 
natural and implied significations They expressed ® in a 
different sense that which was otherwise declared , and set 
aside various significations under the unwarranted authority 
(shadow) of words ^ They omitted one portion of the 
Buttams and the Y%naya of deep import, and substituted® 
(their own) version® of them, and the texf^ They left 
out the JBa^itaran annotations,® six books® of the Jihhidhamma, 
uhe Patisambiday the Niddem and a portion of the Jatakas,^® 
without replacing anythmg in their stead They moreover 
disregarded the nature of nouns, their gender, and (other) 
accidents as well as the (various) requirements of style , 
and corrupted them in various ways ^ 

The above passage clearly indicates that there was a code 


^ AkftnnsUf ‘ made * * done,* * efiPected * The same word is used in the 
following sentence wherein I hare rendered it ‘ placed * 

® here means ** phraseology** of the Sonptures as opposed to their 

Attha *‘the sense ** 

3 Thapaytnau — ‘they made to stand * 

^ Vyaf?janaf ‘letters,* and in some of the Buddhist writings, ‘words* or 
sentences 

® Fattrupa, placed * a figure * or * counteiyart ’ 

® From a comparison of the Ceylon and Kepal versions of the sacred writings 
I find the latter has three sections, the ^ypulya^ the 2Ttdan and Vpadesa^ all 
which are additions to the original discourses Compare the following list 
taten from Hodqson s JHmtrationa with the list from Buddhagosa a Atthakatha 
[B R A S J] Hodgson says, “The Buddha Scriptures are twelve kinds, 
known hy the following twelve names — 1, Sutra 2, Geya, 3, Vyfikarana, 
4, Gktha, 6 Udan , 6, Nidan, 7, Itjiikta, 8, Jhtaka, 9, Vaipulya, 
10, Adbhuta Dharma, 11, Avadan, and 12, Upadesa’* 

’ Tanttn, ‘ The Text ’ 

® Atthuddharan, “ explanatory discourses ’ 

® Fakfirana, ‘ Compilation, ‘ something made methodically,* ‘ an original 
composition * 

The Jdtdkas, in the Indian versions, axe it is said, less than 650 
The peculiarities here noticed when compared with those of the Gatha dialect 
of the Nepal scriptures — (See Essay thereon by Bahu Itajendralal Miitra m the 
B1 A S J for 1854, p 604 et seq ) There can be no doubt of the identity 
between thia fourth code of the Buddhists and the Nepal version The differences 
of style therem illustrated by Mr Mittra exactiy correspond with the defects of 
composition here described 

pat'xkkaran, ‘ attributes,’ ‘ decoration, ‘ accidents * 

Akappakarantf also ‘decoration,’ ‘ embelhshment/ ‘niceties’ of siyle or 
composition 
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different from the Orthodox version of the sacred writings, 
winch were authenticated at three different convocations, and 
that the Xepal version is a modification of that code It also 
establishes that the compilation m question was made, not 
in the Tantra period above referred to — not in the age of 
KamiJika — ^but m the early part of the 2nd century of the 
Buddhist era 

I shall now pass on to the Maghadi language — ^the re- 
maining subject of this evening’s discourse 

The Sanskrit had, it is believed, died out along with Brah- 
manism about SIX centuries b c ^ At all events, at the time 
when Buddhism arose, Sanskrit was no longer the vernacular 
speech of the people Several dialects (and the Buddhist 
books speak of eighteen) had been in current use in India 
The Pah was, doubtless, one of them, if not the principal 
Prdknt language ® It was properly the language of Magadha 
Numerous Pah theological terms, which have peculiar signi- 
fications clearly distmguisbable from those assigned to the 
same cognate expressions by the Sanskrit Brahmans, taken 
with numerous other circumstances in the history of Bud- 
dhism, prove beyond all doubt that the Pith was essentially 
the language of Gdtama, and of Buddhism We find it re- 
tained till the time of Asoka^ more than two centuries after- 
wards The difference between the dialect of the inscriptions 
and that of the Pah texts, as, for instance, the Dhamimpada^ 
establishes nothing beyond the fact that the former as a 
spoken language had undergone changes, whilst the latter, as 
is evidenced from the YedJiamma keiuppabam stanza quoted 
m the inscriptions, became fixed in Ceylon as the sacred lan- 
guage of the scriptures ^ The use of the Pr^knt for the 


^ Prof Benfey on India, p 251 

^ If “ the M^arashtn,’ as stated hy B&ma Tarkavagisa, “ is the root of other 
Praknts” — yiz those which have not been banished from Asia — ^the Pah 
presents the most mteqnivooal proof of its bemg the parent of all Praknts, 
including the Mahhrashtn. 

3 Te dhammh hetnppabhavii 
T^san heton Tathagatd 
AhfL t^sancha j6 nir6dh6 
Evan v^ mahh. Samand 

^ 'Whatever dhammd have proceeded from certain causes TatbAgata dedarea 
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inscriptions in preference to the Sanskrit, proves most satis- 
factorily that it was ‘ the vernacular speech of the people in 
the same manner that the use of the local alphabets is 
gYidence of a design to render the inscriptions accessible to 
the people' ‘We may therefore (says Prof Wilson) recog- 
nize it as an actually existent form of speech in some part of 
India, and might admit the testimony of its origin given by 
the Buddhists themselves — ^by whom it is always identified 
with the language of Magadha or Behar ' 

The terms l^ah and Magadhi are names which are at the 
present day indifferently employed in Ceylon, Ava, Siam, 
and even China, to express the sacred language of the Bud- 
dhists, and being confined to those countries, the term Tali 
IS not met with in any of the Indian writings 

Magadha is the correct and original name for the Pah It 
was not called the Mdgadhi, in consequence of the Mission of 
As6ka, the King of Magadha, to introduce Buddhism into 
Ceylon It had received that name before the age of that 
monarch It was so called after the ancient name of Behar 
It was the appellation for the ancient vernacular language of 
Magadha It was the designation for the dialect of the 
Magadhas — Magadhdnam hh(t$d Mdgadh% ^ 


(the same, and) the causes of them , and whatever may be their distinction (the 
same likewise he declares) The Maha Santana (is one of) such speech * 

This verse is found rendered m so many diSerent ways (See Journal R A S 
Great Bntain and Ireland, xvi p 37 et seq , that 1 have thought it proper to 
present the foUowmg passage irom the AUhakatht^ or the Commentary on the 
Yinayn text— 

Ye dhamroA h^tuppabhavil — ^iti, * hetuppahhavd. ’ n^ma panchakkh^adha, — 
t^nassa dukkha sachohan dass^ti Tesan hetu Tathagato aha — ‘t^san 
h^tu nkma samndaya sachchan — tancha Tath^gatd &ha iti dasseti fesancha 
yo nxrodho — ^iti , i^san ubhinnampi appavatte nirddnd, tancba TatlAgatd aha iti 
atthd , tenossa nirddha sachchan dass^ti Magga Sachohan panetma sarhpatd 
adassitampi nayato dassitan hdti, mrddhdti utt^ tassa samp^pakd maggo vut ova 
hoti, atthav^t tesaneha vo mrodho^ti ettha ‘tesan yo mrdad eka* nirddhup^ 
vdchkti , gvan dv&pi sachchaax dassitani honti Idaxu taznb vatthan patip&dento 
aha — vadt maha Samano 

‘ Ye dhamma ketuppahhaoa — % e by * those that are horn by some cause ' — are 
meant the panchaKJehanda , whereby the verity of dukkha (sorrow) is proclaimed 
to him fCTpatissa] By tesan hetu ‘their cause’ is meant the verity of 

Samudhaya ‘ birth ’ The same is also pointed out as declared bj 7 at hagata 

By tesaneha yo mtodho ‘whatever may be their destruction,’ is meant the 
transientness, the mdurability of those two (sorrow and birth), which are also said 
to be declared by Tathngata 
^ jPiakrtt J^rakasat-p 17^ 
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Pall IS comparatively a modem name for the Magadhi It 
has not originated from *the region called PaUistan, the (sup- 
posed) land of the Pah — Our Palestine * * It does not come 

from Palitiii in Tyre — the so-called Pali tower or Fort ’ It 
has no historical connection with ‘the Palatine hills of 
Rome ^ ^ It was not called after the Pehlve, the dialect of the 
Sassanian dynasty It is not derived from ‘ Palhy a village,' 
as we should now-a-days distinguish gnuairai, ‘village,' 
‘boorish/ from Urdu, “the language of the Court Nor 
does it indeed mean “root," or “original 

Like ah, the word pah originally signified a ‘ line/ ‘ row/ 
‘range,'^ and was gradually extended to mean ‘Suttau ^ 
its being like a line/ and to signify edicts/ or the 
rules in Budha's discourses or doctrines, which are taken 
from the Suttans From thence it became an appellation 
for the text of the Buddhist Scriptures, as in the following 
passages — 

Therayachany^ sabbe PMin viya tarn aggahun ‘ All the 
three preceptors held this compilation in the same estimation 
as the text (of the Pitakattaya) ' Thera vadehi pdlehi padehi 
v^anjamhicha ‘In the The) a discourses as in the text (of 


1 See the Fnend, vi p 236 
® Pnnsep, B1 As J vol vii. p 282 

s Tumour’s Mahavansa, p xxu, where he merely gives the opinion of the 
Buddhists , and this is no more correct than the Brahznamcal opinion that 
Praknta means * the derived ’ — ^Vide post 

^ See Abhidhanappadipika, p 71 It is not a little cunous that Mahommedans, 
between whom and the Buddhists there was no mtercourse at the period when 
their sacred books were written call the larger portions of the Koran Sowar 
(‘ Sura, smg ), sigmfymg precisely, as the word Fah does, ‘ a row, order, or 
regular senes ’ The Arabic Sura, whether immediately denv^ Irom the Sansknt 
* breni or not, is the same m use and import as the Swra or Ityra of the Jews, 
who also call the fifty three Sections of the Pentateuch, Sidat a word of the 
same signification 

* Itaran pana , 

Atthanan s0.chaiiat6 
Suvuttatd savana totha sfidanatd 
Snttanatd sutta sabhil gatocha sutfcaa 
suttanti akkhatan 

* The other (which is) the Suttan, is called ‘ Suttm from its iUastratmg the 
properties (of duties), from its exquisite tenor, from its being productive (of 
much sense) and irom its overflowing (tendency) the protection (which, it aflords) , 
and f>t) 7 n %ts hetng like a string — Buddhaghoaa 9 Atthakatha 

^ Hevancha hevan cha me paliyo vadetha ‘ Thus, thus shall ye cause to be 
read my puhyo or edicts ’ — Pttnsep'a Asoha Xnscnp 
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the Pitakattaya) , and in an expression as in a letter ^ 
From thence again JPali has become the name of the 
M^gadhi language m which Buddha delivered his doctrines 
The terms Pah and Magadhi are names which are at the 
present day indifferently employed m Ceylon, Ava, Siam, 
and even China, to express the sacred language of the 
Buddhists , and being confined to those countries, the term 
Pah IS not met with m any of the Indian wntmgs 

The Pall has also received the designation of Tanti^ * the 
string of a lute,* its Sanskrit cognate being tantri From 
that signification it seems to have been originally applied 
by the Brahmans to tantra^ 'a rebgious treatise teachmg 
peculiar and mystical formulae and ntes for the worship of 
their deities or the attainment of superhuman power,* or, 
* that which is comprised of five subjects, the creation 
and destruction of the world, the worship of the gods, the 
attainment of all objects, magical ntes for the acquirement 
of SIX superhuman faculties and four modes of union with 
the spint by meditation* The M&gadhas, before their 
secession from the Brahman Church, probably used the 
Migadhi term tanti in this sense , but when they embraced 
the Buddhist faith, they used it to signify the doctrines 
of O-dtama as m the following passages — (1) Samm^ 
Sambuddhb pi te pitakan Buddha vachanan Tantm dr6pent6 
Mdgadhi bdsiyd iva arbpesi — * Buddha who rendered his 
iepiiaka words into Tanti (or tantra or doctrines) did so 
by means of the Magadhi language *— Atuva 
(2) Tivagga sangahan chatuttmsa suttanta patimanditan 
chatu satthi bhd.navd.ra panmdnan tantm sangdyetva ayan 
dlgha nikdy 6 ndmd *ti — ^ Having rehearsed the Tantt (the 
doctrmes) which contam 64 banavara embracing 34 Suttans 
composed of 8 classes, (this was) named Dighanikiya *— 
Bhodivama From its application to the Buddhist doctrmes, 
Tantt has become a name for the sacred language itself 
of the Buddhists — ^viz the Magadht or Pah Thus in 
Buddhagosa*8 Atthakatha, *why was the first convocation 
held P In order that the Nxdanan of the Vtnaya pitaka^ the 
merits of which are conveyed m the Tanti (Pali) language. 
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might be illustrated ^ Thus, also, la the Balaiatara in a part 
of the passage which answers to the ^ 58 in the ]^v 
B Clough's version, where it is left untranslated 

Evam anna pi vinneyy^ 

Sanhita tanti ya hita 
Sanhitli chita vannanan 
Sannidha’byava dh^natb 

That is to say, ^In this wise know the rest of the com- 
binations which are susceptible m the Tanti (language) 
Sanhita is the combination of letters without a hiatus ' 

The popular tradition amongst the native Pandits of Ceylon 
IS that Pall is a sister dialect of the Sanskrit, having been 
probably derived from one and the same stem 

In considering this subject we notice that the JBrahmam 
regard the Sanskrit to be of divine origin, and as a direct 
revelation from their creator I am indeed aware that the 
Brahman notion of the so-called Priknts (the Magadiu 
included) being derived from the Sanskrit, has the counte- 
nance and support of such eminent men as MM Bumouf 
and Lassen but it is submitted with great deference that 
this position can no more be satisfactorily proved, than that 
Prakrit means '^derived," or that pakntif *the mother,' 
is the daughter Be this, however, as it may, the pre- 
tensions of the Buddhists are as great as those of the 
Brahmans The former claim for the Pali an antiqmty 
so remote that they affirm it to be ^ a language the zoot 
of all dialects, which was spoken by men and Brahmas at the 
commencement of the creation, by those who never before 
heard nor uttered human accents , and also by all Buddhas ' 
For the above we have not only the authority of the 
Paydgasiddhi, but the following from the Vibhanga Atuv4 
* Tissadatta thera took up the gold broomstick m the Bo 
compound, and requested to know in which of the eighteen 
hhasas he should speak ? He so (spake) &om (a knowledge 
of those languages) not acquired through inspiration, but by 
actual study , for bemg a very wise personage he knew those 
several dialects by learning — wherefore, being one of (such) 
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acqmrements lie so inquired This is said here (to illustrate) 
that men acquire a hha%a (by study) 

‘Parents place their children when young either on a cot 
or a chair, and speak different things and perform different 
actions Their words are thus distinctly fixed by the children 
(on their minds) (thinking) that such was said by him, and 
such by the other , and m process of time they learn the 
entire language If a child born of a Damila mother and 
an Andhaha father should first hear hia mother speak, he 
would speak the Damila language , but if he should hear his 
father first, he would speak the Andhaka If, however, he 
should not hear them both, he would speak the Magadhi 
If, again, a person in an uninhabited forest, in which no 
speech (is heard), should intuitively attempt to articulate 
words, he would speak the very Mdgadhi It predominates 
in all regions (such as) Hell , the Animal kingdom , the 
Petia sphere, the human World, and the World of the 
dema The remaining eighteen languages, Otta, Kirdtha^ 
Andhaka, Yonaha, Damila, e(o , undergo changes — but not 
the Magadhi, which alone is stationary, as it is said to be ihe 
speech of Brahmas and Artgaa Every Buddha, who rendered 
his t^itaka words into doctrines, did so by means of the very 
Magadhi, and why? Because by doing so it (was) easy 
to acquire their (true) significations Moreover, the sense of 
the words of Buddha which are rendered into doctrines 
by means of the Magadhi language, is conceived in hundreds 
and thousands of ways by those who have attained the pati 
sambidha, so soon as they reach the ear, or the instant the 
ear comes in contact with them , but discourses rendered into 
other languages are acquired with much difficulty ’ 

How, it IS a fact that ‘ all rude nations are distinguished 
by a boastful and turgid vanity * They cannot speak of their 
race or of their sacred languages without assigning to them 
an origin the remotest in the world. In ‘ a spirit of adula- 
tion and hyperbole ^ they exalt them as high as the object 
of their adoration and worship This is peculiarly the case 
with Eastern nations. 

Although such extravagantly high pretensions are by 
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themselves of no value, yet, when some of these traditions 
are partially supported hv the concurrence of other testimony, 
such as the high antiquiti of the Pah — its refinement — 
its comparative simplicity both 'verbally and grammatically 
— and its relationship to the oldest language of the Brahmans, 
from which their present dialect has been 8a 1 ; ttznl — we 
may, by a judicious exercise of oui jaegrnent in sepaiating 
fact from fable, and reality from fctija, receive them, 
I apprehend, to the extent to which tne\ aie coii£imed 
Thus the traditions of both the Brahmans ana Buddhists 
in respect of their respective languages mav be received, 
so far as they are pro\ ed to be two dialects of ii gh ar tiquity 
derived from a source of which scarcely an^ traces e to be 
found at the present daj’^ 

The Pall according to tradition wa&hioight in^o Ce\lon 
by our first Monarch 'Wija'va, shoitlj after +hc tmie of 
Gdtama, and although Professor Lassen regards as a 
question involved in obscuiit-*, 'vet the nm c rf the 
“Conqueror” and the designation of m nv a town, edifice, 
and mountain — ^nay, the 'verj rame “ T.-rLhapanu'^ ” given 
to the Island by Wijava, and which vs vva» shortly 
afterwards used by the Ind an Monarch ^ a iii the rock 
Inscriptions, would lead to the inference that the Pul was 
the language of the firs>t colonists 

There is another circumstance w hioh mav he here noticed 
The birth-place of the fiist settlers of Ceylon was La/a 
It IS identical with JLaia oi , and the author 

of Kavyadarsa, says that even in compaiativeh a modem 
age, that of the dramas, the language of JLata ao well as of 
Banga (which latter is only a diferent pronunciation of Vanga, 
and merely another name for Gouda) was usuc 11^ tne P? al ) it 
His authority goes farther, for he places the langaage of Lala 
in the same class as that of Goicda^ Sutaunui etc ^ and his 
commentator explains the * et ceieta’ to mean the Jlagad/ei 
(Pall) and Panchala (the Zendl Hence all ciicumstances 
considered, it is very clear that the Pah was the language 


^ See my remarks hereon in the Journal C B P \ S 
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of the band from Lala who colonized Ceylon, or rather a 
modification of it which bore the nearest relation to such 
languages as the Sfiraseni and the Zend — at all events, 
a so-called Fraknta dialect, and therefore a language of 
the A) lyan and not of the Sonth-Indian class 

But the best evidence of the fact is that furnished by a com- 
parison of the Singhalese with Pali and other Indian dialects ^ 
I have already,^ though somewhat doubtfully, intimated 
my belief that the Singhalese belonged to the northern 
family of languages My later researches only tend to oon- 
iirm that belief, and they enable me moreover to affirm that 
‘‘the most unequivocal testimony to which Prof Spiegel 
and Sir Emerson Tennent refer, tends to but one conclusion, 
VIZ that ' that the Singhalese as it is spoken at the present 
day, and still more strikingly as it exists as a written 
language m the hterature of this Island, presents no affimty 
to tne Dekhanese group of languages ^ It is, however im- 
possible to do justice to the subject within the circumscribed 
limits of a Lecture of one bourns duration, and I must 
therefore return to the subject 

It would appear from both the Singhalese and Tibetan 
annals that even in the hfetime of Buddha, there were 
many dialects prevalent in India. As already observed, 
eighteen dialects are spoken of in the Vihkanga Aiuva , and 
preference is of course given to the Mdgadht The orthodox 
version of the Buddhist Scriptures, written m the last- 
mentioned dialect, was doubtless brought by Mahindu [in 
307 B c ] to Ceylon, where it has smce remained unchanged, 
as its phraseology abundantly testifies 

Although a dead language, the Pah has been carefully 
cultivated m Ceylon From the period it became the 
sacred language of the Singhalese, Bangs and Princes have 
encouraged its study , nobles and statesmen have vied with 
each other to excel in its composition , and laymen and pnests 
have produced some of the most elegant works in it The 


^ A paper on the subject will bo shortlj published as an Appendix to this 
Lecture 

* See my Introduction to the Sidathsangara 
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names of Batuwantudave, Hikkaduwe, Lankagoda, Dodan- 
pakala, Yaletne, Bentota, Kahave, and Sumangala, amongst 
a host of others, are indeed familiar to Pali scholars, as those 
of the learned who are even now able to produce compositions 
by no means inferior to those of a Buddhagdsa or a Parak- 
krama, though, like the modem Sanskrit, certainly more 
artificial than the more ancient -writings JS’ot only in 
Ceylon, but in the Burman Empire are there scholars who 
excel in Pali Of the writings, especially, of the present 
King pf Siam, I cannot speak but m the highest terms 
of admiration There, as in Ceylon, the Pali is most 
assiduously cultivated amongst the priesthood But, as is 
not the case in Ceylon, whole libraries are there replaced 
annually by new ones, after they have undergone the careful 
inspection of learned men 

Mr Hardy states that the high state of cultivation to 
which the Pali language was earned, and the great attention 
that has been paid to it in Ceylon, may be inferred from tbe 
fact that a list of works in the possession of the Singhalese, 
which he found during his residence in this Island, included 
thirty-five works on Pali Grammar, some of them being of 
considerable extent ^ And what is still more remarkable, 
the Singhalese, which had been formed out of the Pah, was 
eagerly, though ineffectually, sought to be astde^^ for tbe 
language of Gdtama It is expressly stated by the author 
of the Mahavansa (459—477 ad) that in that work, the object 
aimed at, is the Betting aside of the Smghalese language, in 
which the former history was composed ^ Again the design 
of the Pall version of the Smghalese Daladavanaa (1196—1200 
A.D ) IS said to be the same ® 

In the proportion, however, in which Pah has been culti- 
vated and enriched in Ceylon, has it declined in Asia ^ and 
with it the religion which was taught through its medium 


^ Eastern Monacliism, pp 191, 2 
^ IntroductLozi to tbe Mabawansa 
» See Benf A S Jotmial 

* Tbe modem M9.gadbi differs essentially from tbe Pali In those respects in 
wbicb it differs from the Pali it approaches the Prakrit, or the sacred language 
of the Jamas 
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The shock which Buddhism received in those countries 
m which it most flourished (when such woiks as the Kalpa 
But) a and Lahta Vtstdra began to make their appearance) 
must have been great indeed to render necessary as we have 
ab’eadv’ seen the special mission of a Buddhagosa to Ceylon 
His translations were so much admired that in very early 
times they found their way from Ceylon to Burmah, the 
only country, we believe, where they are still preserved 
in the integrity of our originals Not only these but our 
historical works, it seems, had in early times been applied 
for, and obtained by the Burmese, and we find from a 
valuable collect-’ on of Pdli books brought down in 1812, 
by the learned Nadons de Silva, Modliar, from that country, 
that the37- had preserved even the commentary on the Maha- 
wansa with comparatively greater accuracy than ourselves 
Fortunate indeed it was for Ceylon that the Burman Empire 
had borrowed Lanka’s Pali books, for when the literature 
of this Island was nearly annihilated by the cruelties of some 
of our Malabai Monarchs (and we had indeed amongst them 
many an Edward III who laid his ruthless hands on the 
literary and religious archives of the nation), the repositories 
of Siam and Amarapora failed nut to supply our deficiencies, 
and to furnish us with the means for placing our Pali Litera- 
ture at least upon a respectable footing 

The number of Pali hooks on Buddhism far exceeds the 
Lexical and Grammatical works , and it is remarkable that 
the Pall Literature of ^he Singhalese is not deficient in other 
branches of Oriental Sciences It presents a proud array 
of ex-fcensive volumes on Prosody, Rhetoric, Medicine, 
History, etc Of all these, however, the historical works 
possess an all absorbing interest For I may safely assert 
that no Country in the East can boast of so correct a history 
of its own afifairs and those of Asia generally, as Ceylon 
The Phoemcians, who, as you are aware, had influenced the 
civilization of a very large portion of the human race by 
their great inventions and discoveries, by their colonies 
estabhsbed in every quarter of the globe, and above all by 
the extensive commerce which they had carried on — have 
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left notlimg behind, except the alphabet which they had 
invented The Persians, a very interesting and a very 
ancient race of people, and to whom we naturally look 
for historic information, have little beyond their Zmdava^ta^ 
two chapters of which contain some traditions of their own 
The Hindus, a people who had a literature of their own 
from a period long before the Singhalese became a nation, 
have no historical records, and their scanty ^fragmentary 
historical recollections,^ which have been embodied with 
their religious works, such as the Furanm, present themselves 
m the language of a prophecy, and upon their basis no 
trustworthy chronological calculations can be made ^ In the 
Yedas again, which are perhaps older than any Ceylonese 
Buddhist writings, and which are supposed to ‘ furnish the 
only sure foundation on which a knowledge of ancient and 
modem India can be built up * ^ — there is a lamentable lack 
of historic sense which has ever been one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the Indian mind ® 

The Chinese, who boast of a descent from times remoter 
than the days of Adam, have no historical writings which 
can throw the smallest particle of light upon the afetrs of 
the East 

In the country of Magadha, so greatly renowned as the 
birth-place of Buddhism, and the still more interesting lan- 
guage (the Pall) in which it was promulgated — a kingdom, 
moreover, which dates its origin from the time of the Mah& 
Bhdrat,^ — we have no records of a historical character, beyond 
religious inscriptions, sculptured on stones, and grants of 
lands engraved on copper plates These ^ unconnected 
fragments,* beyond serving to fix tbe dates of particular 
Kings, furnish us at present with neither History nor matter 
sufficient to help us to a general Chronology The Bactriau 
corns, agam, afford us the same kind of information with 


^ See Prof Lassen s Indisciie Altertlmmskunde, p 503 

* Essay on tlie results of the Vedic Eeseaxches, by W D WTntney, American 
Oriental J vol m p 291 
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wbich tlie monumental inscriptions furnish us, but little or 
nothing be^^ond that ‘The only Sanskrit composition yet 
discovered in all Asia to which the title of History can with 
any propriety be applied is the Iia;atarangim/^ a com- 
parati\ely modern work which was compiled a d 1148 and 
this again does not bear any comparison either in point of 
the matter it contains, or in the interest which attaches 
to the subjects it treats upon, with the Singhalese Historical 
Reco) tls 

The genuine historic zeal exhibited by the Singhalese from 
the very time they colonized Ceylon far surpasses that of 
all other Indian nations ^ 

The love ^ which the Singhalese had for such pursuits was 
participated by their rulers themselves , and, whilst tradition 
asserts that some of our early Singhalese Annals from which 
the Mah^wansa was compiled were the works of some of 
our monarchs — ^History records the facts, that ‘the national 
annals were from time to time compiled by royal command , ^ 
and that the labours of ‘the historians were rewarded by 
the State with grants of lands ^ The interest which our 
sovereigns took in this part of the national literature was 
so great indeed, that many a traveller and geographer of the 
middle ages was peculiarly struck, as ‘ a trait of the native 
rulers of Ceylon,’ with the fact of the employment by them 
of persons to compile the national annals And though 
comparatively few are the records which the ravages of time 
and the devastating hand of sectarian opposition have left 
behind, they, nevertheless, excel in matter and interest 
all the annals of Asia ‘As the fiist actual writing and 


1 Prof H H VTilson, Introduction to Rajatar 

2 Lassen’s Indisch Alt ’lol ii pp 13, lo 

3 This IS inherent m the S nghalese, and it is njt a little canons that just as 

we are wntmg on the subject, the Colombo Ohseiver of 30th August, 1860, puts 
forth the same views in alluding to a recent examination of the bo>s of the Cotta 
Clnrstian as follo\is, ** Then cam/ a very interesting e amination of 

se'voral boja m Roman Hi^toiv The read, i^as with which the vanous questions 
TiCR m ueiecl, nnd the app-uint pknsuie the bois tool iii this stud), shov that 
the pint nt tlitir nic( tors '\\ho coinpo ed the Mahuwan&a la strong in Singhalese 
ho)!> i>i thia gLiHiation 
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the ft)Bt iceU-authenticated inscnptions in India, are of 
Buddhist origin,* ^ so likewise the first actual chronicle as well 
as the most authentic history, in the whole of the Eastern 
hemisphere, may be traced to a Geylov-Buddhistic source 
Sir James Emerson Tennent^ says, and says truly, that 
*^the Mahawansa stands at the head of the historical literature 
of the East, unrivalled by anything extant in Hindostan, 
the wildness of whose chronology it controls ** 

When for instance the capacious mmd of Sir William 
Jones seized with avidity the identity of Chandragupfa and 
SandracoUm, and thence discovered the only key for un- 
locking the history and chronology of Asia, the annals of 
Ceylon were not without thmr use in removing the doubts 
which were conjured up in the imagination of antiquaries 
When the indefatigable labours of a Pnnsep enabled him to 
decipher the rock Inscnptions of Biyaddsi or Bemnampiya^ 
the discovery could not with certainty have been applied 
either to fix the proper date of the Buddhistic era, or to 
reduce the chronology of Asia to its proper limits without 
the aid of the Singhalese records — the Bip^vansa^ in par- 
ticular, which identified JDetanampiya with Asoka When 
the obscure dialect of the pillar Inscriptions presented philo- 
logical difldculties, the Ceylon Pali Mahawansa alone served 
as an '' i^^fallible dictionary**^ for their elucidation WTien 
again the Cashmirean history put forth an extravagant Chro- 
nology '^^ylon chronicles alone enabled Mr Tumour to 
effect i mportant and valuable correction to the extent of 
794 ye- s, and thereby to adjust the chronology of the East 
When lastly the deep penetrating mind of a Burnouf, from 
an examination into the Nepal version of the Buddhist 


1 Prof Miij. Muller’s Sanskrit Literature, p 620 

2 History of Ceylon, p 616 

® “ Mr rumour’s Pm authorities will be of essential use m eXpoimdmg our 
ne\v discovery, and my only excuse for not having taken the epitome already pub- 
lished as my guide before is, that the identity of I*iada$»a was not then estab- 
lished ” — Mr James Pnnsep in the Bengal A S J vol vi p 792, &c 

^ “ On turning to the tnfalltble T%ha upon our inscriptions afforded by Mr 
Tumour’s adrairSile Mahawansa, we find a circumstance recorded which may help 
ns matenally to understand the obscure passage ” — ^Pnnsep, Bengal A S J 
voL vu p 262 

B 
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Scriptures, conceived the idea of fourth digest^' of the 
Buddhists, apart from the compilations of the three convoca- 
tions, the Singhalese Annals, and above all the Dipawansa 
alone, furnished the proof required for establishing the con- 
jecture 

Such were, and are, the claims of the Pali literature of this 
Island upon the attention of the learned in Europe Yet it 
IS a melancholy fact that for a very long period of time the 
greatest indifference was manifested in its study by the 
savans of Europe 

When more than forty years ago Rask wrote, the greatest 
misconception prevailed amongst Europeans on all Oriental 
subjects Eastern languages were not extensively cultivated 
A gloom enveloped the science of Comparative Philology 
Inaccessible was the path to Eastern history Even the 
Sanakrtty the language in the highest state of cultivation 
now-a-days, was then but imperfectly known to the European 
world Some considered it a derivative of the Zendy and 
others treated it as a creature of the Pali Little, if any- 
thing, was definitely investigated of the latter The relation 
which Sanskrit bore to the Prakrit was imperfectly investi- 
gated, and was, at the time Wilson translated V'lckrama and 
Urvasiy far from being understood , and when the researches 
of Lassen and Bumouf, ‘with that love of novelty and 
that honorable ambition which greatly distinguished them/ 
brought to light the Nepal hooks of Buddhism, even the 
names of their Pali versions were unknown to Europeans 
The distinction between the Arya and tbe Dekhanese groups 
of languages was not well ascertained The Tamil was sup- 
posed to have been an ojQfehoot of the Sanskrit The Andhra 
merely existed as a book name Between it and the Dravtda 
no relationship was established, much less was the identity 
of Drattda and Damila recognized The Singhalese was not 
known in Europe 

When, more than thirty years ago, Hodgson an- 
nounced the discovery of the Nepal Scriptures in a dialect 
intermediate between the Pali and Sanskrit, and the inde- 
fatigable Burnouf commenced tbeir examination, eight years 
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afterwards — an impression was formed hostile to the real 
merits of the l?ali or the Magadhi, and this, far from being 
removed, was indeed confirmed by the unjust opinion of 
Colebrooke, one of those patriotic followers of Sir William 
Jones, who devoted his chief attention to the Sanskrit litera- 
ture — when he pronounced the Pali to be a dialect used by 
the vulgar,^' and identified it with ‘‘the Apabhranm^ a jargon 
destitute of regular grammar 

This hasty expression of opinion by one so highly esteemed 
for his deep researches in the Indian hterature has not how- 
ever been without ts ill effects It checked, though for a 
time, the ciment of inquiry It discourdged those who 
might Lave otherwise successfully pursued their researches 
in the Pall It even damped the energies of the nations of 
continental Europe, who “are the most diligent cultivators 
of Oriental languages ” JsTotwithstanding the investigations 
of Weber, Benfey, Pausboll, Kuhn, and others of whose 
labours, so far as we know them in this remote part of the 
globe, we cannot speak but with the highest terms of com- 
mendation — the study of the Pah is vet, I apprehend, far 
from being extensively pursued by Europeans , and the full 
extent of the progress which that language has made in 
Ceylon, and its refinement and punty are imperfectly ap- 
preciated even by those who have made Philology their 
favourite study Whilst numerous grammatical works in 
the Sanskrit and other Indian dialects have been published 
from time to time both in India and Europe, not a single 
treatise on Pali grammar has'Ket appeared, if we except the 
translation of Balaiatara ^mdSe in Ceylon , and although 
several Koshas or lexicons have been likewise published of 
the former, it is indeed a fact that no Dictwnary of the latter 
language has yet made its appearance in any part of the 
world sate Ceylon^ where too, from many local disadvantages, 
nothing has been effected beyond the Ahkidkanappadijpika 
and tne Dhatu Manjusa published by the Pevd B Clough , 
and a Pali Dictionary (still m MS ) compiled by the Revd 
D J Q-ogerly, the Principal of the Wesleyan Mission in 
Ceylon When agam we perceive that a material advance 
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has been made by Europeans m the study of the Sanskrit , 
and the historical, doctrinal and metaphysical works per- 
petuated m that tongue, have been nearly all translated into 
European languages, it is indeed not a little to be regretted 
that in those branches of leammg no Pah works have been 
pubhshed (if we except the Dhammapadam and Kammawakya) 
beyond the Mahawansa, and various selections from Pah 
writers, contributed by the Honble G-eorge Tumour, Mr 
L De Zoysa Modhar, and the Eevd D J Gogerly 

Amongst all the monuments of Pah literature, the sacred 
books of Buddha present such a profitable subject of study to 
the Christian Missionary, on account of the matters therein 
treated of — ^which, when thoroughly examined, cannot fail to 
produce the most valuable materials for the displacement of 
Buddhism — ^that one would have naturally thought it had 
engaged his most earnest attention both m Ceylon and in 
the Burman Empire It is however not so If we except 
the valuable contribution of the Eevd 0 Bennet, of the 
American Baptist Union, m Burma, entitled the Malalangara 
WattoOy and the life of Gotama by a Eoman Catholic Bishop 
(I believe Bigaudet is his name), there is nothing to recount 
beyond the labours of the Eevd B Clough, the Eevd D 
J Gogerly of Ceylon, and the Eevd P D Silva of the 
Wesleyan Mission, to whose valuable researches the public 
are highly indebted for various Buddhistical tracts m the 
pages of periodical literature 

It will be thus seen that the merit of Pah research belongs 
to those connected with Ceylon, where the Pali books have 
been preserved with the reverence accorded to the Buddhist 
religion So accurately correct are our books in comparison 
with the same works on the continent of India, that Mr 
Hodgson, who had been long of a different opinion, was 
latterly compelled to admit — * that the honours of Ceylonese 
literature and of the Pali language were no longer disputable ’ 
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[The following obituary notice of a young Buddhist pnest, 
Ken3iu Kasawara, appeared m the Times of September 22 
We reprint it here, wrth a few additional notes of the writer. 
Professor Max Muller ] 

“ Sir, — The last mail from Japan brought me the ne« 
the death of my young fnend and pupil, Kenjm Kasa^'^ara 
and though his name is httle known m England, his aeatn 
ought not to be allowed to pass unnoticed Does not 
Mr Ruskin say quite truly that the hves we need to have 
written for us are of the people whom the world has not 
thought of — ^far less heard of — who are yet domg the most 
of its work, and of whom we may learn how it can best be 
done ^ The life of my Buddhist fnend was one of the many 
devoted, yet unfulfilled lives, which make us wonder and 
gneve, as we wonder and grieve when we see the young fruit 
trees in our garden, which were covered witn bright blossoms, 
stripped by a sudden frost of all their beauty and promise 

“Kenjiu Kasawara was a young Buddhist pnest who, 
with his fnend Bunyiu Nanjio, was sent by his monastery 
in the year 1876 from Japan to England, to learn English 
in London, and afterwards to study Sansknt at Oxford 
They both came to me in 1879, and m spite of many 
difficulties they had to encounter they succeeded, by dint 
of hard and honest work, m mastermg that language, or at 
least so much of it as was necessary for enabling them 
to read the canomcal books of Buddhism m the original — 
that IS, m Sanskrit At first they could hardly explain 
to me what their real object was in coming all the way 
from Japan to Oxford, and their progress was so slow that 
I sometimes despaired of their success But they themselves 
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did not, and at last tHey had their reward Kasawara’s hfe 
at Oxford was very monotonous He allowed himself no 
pleasures of any kind, and took little exercise , he did not 
smoke, or drink, or read novels or newspapers He worked 
on day after day, often for weeks seeing no one and talking 
to no one hut to me and his fellow-worker, Mr Bunyiu 
Kanjio He spoke and wrote English correctly, he learnt 
some Latm, also a little French, and studied some of the 
classical Enghsh hooks on history and philosophy He 
might have been a most useful man after his return to Japan, 
for he was not only able to appreciate all that was good 
in European civilization, but retained a certain national 
pride, and would never have become a mere imitator of the 
West His manners were perfect — they were the natural 
manners of an unselfish man As to his character, all I can 
say IS that, though I watched him for a long time, I never 
found any guile in him, and I doubt whether, durmg the 
last four years, Oxford possessed a purer and nobler 
soul among her students than this poor Buddhist priest 
Buddhism may, indeed, be proud of such a man During 
the last year of his stay at Oxford I observed signs of 
depression m him, though he never complamed I persuaded 
him to see a doctor, and the doctor at once declared that my 
young friend was m an advanced stage of consumption, and 
advised him to go home He never flinched, and I still hear 
the quiet tone in which he said, ‘ Yes, many of my country- 
men die of consumption ^ However, he was well enough 
to travel and to spend some time in Ceylon, seeing some 
of the learned Buddhist priests there and discussing with 
them the differences which so widely separate Southern from 
Northern Buddhism But after his return to Japan his 
illness made rapid strides He sent me several dear letters, 
complainmg of nothing hut his mahihty to work His 
control over his feelings was most remarkable When he 
took leave of me, hia sallow face remained as calm as ever, 
and I could hardly read what passed within But I know 
that after he had left, he paced for a long time up and down 
the road, looking again and again at my house, where, as he 
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told me, be bad passed tbe happiest hours o£ his life Once 
onh , in his last letter, he complained of his loneliness in his 
own country ‘ To a sick man,^ he wrote, ^ very few remain 
as friends ’ Soon after writing this he died, and the funeral 
ceremonies were performed at Tokio on the 18th of July 
He has left some manuscripts behind, which I hope I shall 
be able to prepare for publication, particularly the ^ Dharma- 
sangraha,’ a glossary of Buddhist technical terms, ascribed 
to Xag^r# 7 una But it is hard to think of the years of work 
which are to hear no fruit , still harder to feel how much 
good that one good and enlightened Buddhist priest might 
have done among the 32 millions of Buddhists m Japan 
Tifitc^pia amma ^ I well remember how last year we watched 
together a glorious sunset from the Malve^'n Hills, and ho^, 
when the Western sky was hke a golder curt n, covering we 
knew not what, he said to me, ‘ That w hat we call the 

Eastern gate of our Sukhavati, the Land of Bliss ^ He 
looked forward to it, and he trusted he should meet there 
all who had loved him, and whom he had loved, and that he 
should gaze on the Buddha Amitabha — i e * Infinite Light * 
Oxford, Sept 20 P IT O: MUJLLEE 

I may add that I possess an English translation of I-tsing^s 
Nau-hili-ki-kw^i-nei-faL-^whan, made by Knsawara, during 
his stay at Oxford It is not complete, and he hoped to 
finish it after his return to Japan, where a new edition of 
the Chinese text is now being published from an ancient 
Corean copy, collated with several Chinese editions With 
the help, however, of Mr Bunyiu Ifanjio and some other 
scholars, I hope it will be possible before long to publish 
Kasawara’s translation of that important work 

When I said that the Dharmasangraha was ascribed to 
Ndgir^una, I ought to have added that N^gar< 7 una's 
authorship of the hook rests only on the title at the end 
of the two MSS which exist in Europe There we read, 
Iti I?'ag^r^naplldaviraAitiLya^3 Bharmasangraha/i samiptaA 
This IS evidently a wrong, oi, at all events, an imperfect title 
It would he easy to correct it into vir^ito Dharma- 
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a number of technical terms of which it is very doubttul 
whether they could have existed at so early a date It is 
true we could say that terms of a decidedly modem character 
might have been added to the Dharmasangraha from time 
to time There are dijOferences between the two MSS of 
the Dharmasangraha, and they show that words and even 
classes of words were added at a later time There is, 
besides, the Chinese translation by Sh’-^hu (a n 980-1000), 
m which several sections of the Sanskrit text are wanting, 
while other sections are found there which do not occur m 
our text (see B Nanjio, Catalogue, No 812) 

What 18 still more important is that Ndg^r^runa is not 
mentioned by the Chinese translator as the author of this 
Buddhist glossary 

It was Mr Kasawara who, after copying long extracts 
from the Pra^w^-paramit^ and its commentary by N^g^r- 
^na, suggested to me that our list of terms might have 
been collected from commentary, and that the 

title might have been originally mtended for something like 
Iti N^gdrc^unapddaviraAitavam Pra^naparamit^vrzttau Dhar- 
masangrahaA He adds, ^^This conjecture is very weak, and 
not worth mentioning” I think, on the contrary, that 
it IS a conjecture of which many a scholar might be proud 

Our great dif&culty is the exact age of Naglir^una There 
IS Nig^r^una, the Bodhisattva, called Lun-shu, t e dragon- 
tree, the fourteenth patriarch, whose hfe was translated by 
Kum4ra^iva, about 400 ad (BN Cat 1461) Among the 
21 (not 24) works ascribed to him the Dharmasangraha 
IS not mentioned But there is a curious letter of his, called 
Arya-N^g^^yana-hodhlsattva-suhr^llekha, which ought here 
to he mentioned It was translated three times, first by 
Gunavarman, a i> 431 , secondly by Sanghavarman, a b 434 
(not 534 :) , and thirdly by I-tsmg, a d 700-712 I-tsmg 
says that the Buddhists in the five parts of India commit 
these lines to memory when they begin to study their 
religion He adds that the letter was addressed by the 
Bodhisattva Ndg^ryuna to his old patron (D^napati), a great 
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king of tke Soutli, who was called So-to-pho-]ii.n-na, t $ 
Sadv^Lhana, and whose proper name was Sh'-yen toh-Aia or 
ShUn-tho-^ 

Here is the translation of the letter, as taken from I-tsmg's 
Chinese translation, made during his stay at Tamralipti — 

O thou of complete virtue, I shaR explain the law of 
suchness (tathUtvam), to acquire holy ment (on my parlj) 
I shall expound the truest goodness , listen to me with full 
attention This verse will he called the Xohle Gita 

As an image, whatever its materials be, when carved, 
IS worshipped by all the wise, so, despite of my verse so 
unskilfully made, let it not he shghted, for the meaning 
18 m accordance with the good law 

Although thou, O Kmg, hast already been acquainted 
with the law of suchness (tath^tvam), yet hear further the 
words of Buddha, so that thou mayest mcrease thy tmder- 
standmg and excellence As a wail well painted is brighter 
still when illummed by the moon, is not the beauty of a thing 
increased, when it meets with one still more beautiful ^ * 
(Adoration to) the Buddha, the Religion, and the Com- 
munity ^ All who keep the precept of generosity, the gods, 
who respectively accumulate their virtuous actions — they 
should always he intent on the teaching of Buddha 

In the practice of the virtuous actions of ten kinds 
(Da^akusalakarmapathaj, the body, speech, and mmd ^ are 
the most essential (actors) Let us refram from all kinds of 
spirituous liquor (which lead the body, etc , to insanity ), 
so that we may live a pure life 

Know that treasures are not constant — such is their 
state , and give them, as of right, to holy men Ail, both 
poor and twice-born, will (theiehy) be intimate friends in 
the coming births 

Every virtue has its stand on ;S>ila, as all things prosper 
on (good) soil Let us practise with constancy, as we are 
taught by Buddha 


1 See Cowell, Journal of Philology, toI ”iii p 215 , Bhammapada, v 96j 
bacred Books of the East, toI x p 28 
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Grenerosity, good conduct, forbearance, energy, meditation 
and wisdom are ineffable and incomparable Let us practise 
these, because they alone enable us to attain that shore He 
is a Buddha who has crossed over the sea of births ” 

So far the letter But who is the King to whom it is 
addressed ^ It is natural to suppose that he was a jS^tav^- 
hana, a king in Southern India, and belonged to the Andhra- 
bh; a dynasty On referring, however, to the names of the 
sovereigns of that dynasty, as given in the Pur^was, there 
IS no name like Sh'-yen-toh-Aii,, or Shan-tho-AiS. One might 
have thought of that corrupt name JSTivilaka or Yivilaka, 
but the more authoritative reading is Ivilaka or Apitaka 
(see Vish;ju Pur transl by Wilson, ed F Hall, vol iv 

P 

Foi Innately we are now in possession of far more trust- 
worthy documents on the iS^tav^lhana dynasty, thenks 
chiefly to the labours of Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji But 
on referring to bis last essay on ‘‘Nasik, P^ndu Lena Caves, 
m the Bombay Gazetteer, we look again in vain for anything 
corresponding to the Chinese name It cannot be ^§.takarwi, 
or, in Pall, Sadak^wi, unless tbe Chinese transliteration is 
supposed to be very connipt The only Sanskrit names that 
one might guess at under the strange Chinese disguises are 
Gi in ta-ka or <?i5dtaka, possibly Get? ^ka or Dhy^t^ ^ka 

Hiouen-thsang confirms the tradition of H’S.g&r^una having 
been tbe friend of Mtav^bana When speaking of Kosala 
(I p 185), he says that at a small distance, south of the 
town, there was an old monastery built by Asoka, and that 
later Nagar^runa established himself there, patronized by 
King ^^tav^hana He adds that the famous Boclhisattya 
Deva came from Ceylon to see Nag§.r^una and learn from him 
In another place (I p 274) Hiouen-thsang speaks agam of 
!Nagar^una as the contemporary of Deva, and alludes to the 
“hour Suns,” Nigdr^una in the West, Deva in the South, 
A6vaghosha in the East, and Kumilragrlva in the North, as if 
they had lived at the same time Lastly, he returns more 
fully to the same subject in vol ui p 95, and we there 
learn from his translation of the name jSlitav&hana by 
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In-chiTig, “ he who leads the good,” that he probahh read 
the name as Sadvahana 

In conclusion, I ma^ notice two traditions, one, first men- 
tioned Wilson (Works, ^ol iii p 181), th it iSataiahana 
IS a s^ non'^ m of /Sali\ ahana, the enemy of Yikramadit\ a, and 
another, first noticed h\ Colebrooke (Misc E&aays, ii p 80 j, 
that Hala, the name of the collector of the 700 popular 
verses (Saptasatakam), is a known title of *Sali\dhana Tsee 
also Weber, Saptasataka, p 2) On the real date of Xagai- 
^na, as the contemporary of Kanishka I have touched 
in my Lectures on India, what can it teach us ^ ” p 304 

I am afraid I have rather windeied away from the chief 
subject of this notice, but as I and Kasawara had otten dis- 
cussed these questions together, I lea^e what I have wiitten, 
hoping that I ma^ soon find time to ariangeall the materials 
which we collected for an edition of the Dharmas nigi iha, 
and to publish them as a lasting monument of my late iiieud 
and pupil, Kenjiu Kasawara 

Oxfold, 6 Xov 1883 F SIw MlLLEH 

J^ofe — I have just time to add that the Tibetan translation 
of Xagar^una’s letter, which I asked Dr Wenzel to e\amme 
^ me, gives the King^s name as ITtrayana, a Tibetan 
corruption for Udayana (see T^ran^tha's Geschichte des 
Buddhismus, ubersetzt von Schiefner, p 2, n2, p 71) 
This TJdayana, as we learn from the same Taranatha, p 30 3, 
was also called Antivahana, which Schiefner doubtfully 
identifies with the Greek name Antiochos, but of which 
there is a various reading, jSantivahana (1 c p 304) What 
IS most satisfactory is that, according to Tilrandtha, Uda^ ana, 
when a boy, was called (7etaka (1 c p 303) This shows 
again the great value of the Tibetan tr anslation o f Buddhist 
texts, which, as a rule, aie far superior to the Chinese trans- 
lations I hope that my young friend. Dr Wenzel, will soon 
give us some more of the results of his \ aluable researches 
in Tibetan literature 
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BUDDHA 

[The following graceful verses are reprinted by tbe kind 
permission of both author and editor^ from the Spectator of 
the 15th JSeptember, 1883 ] 

Whoe'er hath wept one tear or borne one pain, 
(The Master said and entered into rest) 

IS’ot fearing wrath nor meaning to be blest. 

Simply for love — howbeit wrought in vain — 

Of one poor soul, his brother, being old 
Or sick, or lost through satisfied desire. 

Stands m G’od*s vestibule, and heai*s his Choir 
Make merry music on their harps of gold 

What IS it but the seed of Very Love 
To teach sad eyes to smile, mute bps to move ? 
And he that for a score of centuries 
Hath bved, and calls a continent his own, 

G-iving world-weary souls Heaven's best surprise. 
Halts only at the threshold of the Throne 




A 0 Bniffscm 
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I^OTES A]ST) QUERIES 

ON PASSAGES IN THE MAHAVAGGA. 


The publication of Professor Oldenberg’s text of the Tmaya- 
pitaka may be said to have inaugurated a new era in 
the systematic study of Pali With a text and in part 
also a translation before us, the first ground is fairly broken, 
and the time seems to have come when special criticism maj 
profitably be applied to particular passages and phrases of 
these renowned scriptures 

I have responded to an invitation to publish these few 
notes in the Journal of the Pah Text Society, not so much 
for the importance of the phrases or words that I have 
attempted to elucidate — though in several cases this is con- 
siderable — but rather beteause I feel that a Society like ours 
offers very exceptional opportunities for the interchange 
of opinions embodying something of the characteristic 
criticism both of the East and of the West 

In Mah^vagga, Bk I Ch 5 (“ Brahmay^cana kathl. ”) 
at the end 12) occurs the following gath^ 

Aparut^ tesam amatassa dvarl. ye sotavanto 
pamnnoantu saddham | 

Vihimsasanfii pagunam na bh^si dhammam 
panitam manujesu Brahme Hill 

which is thus translated (Max Muller’s “ Sacred Books of the 
East,” vol xiu ‘‘Vmaya Texts,” tr Davids and Oldenberg, 
P 88) 
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opened is tlie door of tHe Immortal to all who 
have ears to heai , let them send forth faith to meet it 
The Dhanima sweet and good I spake not, Brahm^, despair- 
ing of the wearv task, to men * 

The first difficulty of this passage is that, at first reading, 
the Buddha appears to be made to say ‘ let men relinquibh 
faith,^ which of course, in this unqualified form at all events, 
would be as foreign to the spirit of Buddhist, as of Hindu 
or Christian, teaching To obviate this difficultv, the trans- 
lators attribute to the verb pamuilcati a meaning which 
I venture to think it will be found hard to substantiate 
* Send forth ^ can be eabily verified as a meaning for the root, 
but ^ send forth meei/ on which the whole point of the 
rendering depends, is unexampled in either Pah or Sanskrit 
dictionaries 

On the contrary, among the examples quoted in Bohtlmgk 
and Both, s v (pra-) muc, the litaal usages nearest to the 
sense of ‘send foith’ are passages where the veib is used, 
(absolutely, as required, without an ablative case) of * emitting^ 
a sound or a fl.uid But such ‘ sending forth ^ is a very 
different thing from sending forth a kind of despatch 
or deputation o± welcome, which, I take it, is the meaning 
that most English readers wmuld attach to the phrase 
eraploj ed 

Among the metaphorical usages quoted for pramuc, it is 
curious to obseive that in Mahabharata III 10819 we get 
the diametrically opposite sense of relinquishing sin, in the 
phrase ‘saivam papam piamoksh}asi ’ 

The question thus natuially aiises, how can we modify 
our rendeimg of saddham so as to suit the oidmary 
meanings of pamufioati^ 

The solution that oiigiiially suggested itself to me was to 
take saddham as equal not to ‘eiaddhani' ‘faith' but 
to ‘ 9 raddham' ‘an offciing to the Manes’ But as 
authoiit^ for this I hi\c oul^ Childcis’s citations from the 
Abhidhanapp idipika, winch is a somewhat late autlioiity 
for the 1 ingu ige ot so eiily a book as the Maha\ iggi 
In connexion wilii tins i>iuxjosal I pioeeed to the coiisidei- 
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ation of the first word m the follo\\ing line, Mhimsa- 
s ail ill, winch I would render ‘conscious of the cruelt% [of 
mankind] ^ It is almost needless to oLser’ve how 'ver^ 
characteristic of Buddhistic thought is such a use of 
‘ cruelt}^ ^ as t} pical of all vice or enl , ndeed, we mav 
«sav characteristic of Indian thought ir genci,^, Cb>rapj.ring 
passages like Hitopadeca 19, 22 ^cd fecnlegel;, where we 
find “ dharmacastrandin ‘ahimsa paramo dbaima' 
ity aikamat\ am "" On this showing, the train of thought 
would be ‘I exhort the undei standing lew to leiinquish 
the fleshly and often life-destro'v ing observances ol old 
religion , to the many I have not [as ^et] preaeliec*, because 
I am conscious of their ciuelt\ and wickeanesa ^ Doubtless, 
at an'v time from the da^s of Acvala}ana to the piesent, the 
qraddha maj well have been selected as one of the most 
prominent and t} pical observ ances of ever}-dav Braumanism 
I now turn to the explanation of this passage as given in 
the commentary As, unfortunateh , no Engiisii library 
possesses a Mah^v agga-commentar-v , I consulted the ^LS at 
Pans, and was subsequentl;^ favoured Leon Peer, of 

the Bibliotheque Nacionale, with two very kind and in- 
teresting letters, from which I extract all that heirs on the 
passage, ventuiing at the same time, with some regret, to 
render it into English, that no point ma^ escape our readers 
in the East AT Peer writes 

“I send herewith the commentary on the stanza of the 
BrahmayacanagathS, according to the Samanta Pasadika 
(commentary on the Maha\agga), and according to the 
Sarattha Pak^isini (commentary on the Sarny utta-nikay a), 
the first represented by two MSS , one Burmese, the other 
Sinhalese , the second by a single Siamese MS 

Aparuta^ ti vivata || amatassa dvara ti anyaraaggo ll 
so hi amatasankhiitassa nibbanassa dvaram^ [| 11 Pamun- 
cantu saddhan ti sabbe attano^ saddham pamuficantu 


1 Apaut uiifi Sinlnksc MS ** d\aiam so niaju uvarit\a thanuto ti dOwicti, 
Siaiiu L * i t lu i, Siam 
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Tissa33entu^* II pacclymapadadvaye ayam attho || || Aham 

hi attano pagunam ^suppavatti^ imam panltam ^uttamam 
dharamam ®k^yav^c^kilamattha aanfii hutvi^ manujesu de- 
Tam anussesu n^ibhltsi® II 

You will see that there are slight differences between the 
two MSS of the Samanta Pisidik^, and that the Sar^ttha- 
Pakasini agrees in effect with the Samanta Pasddik4, not- 
withstanding certain differences 

There must have existed a Tarious reading for the words 
pamuncantu saddham I do not know whether its trace 
IS to be found m the PMi canon, but the Tibetan version, 
the Dulva, reveals it to us, for our stanza is found there 
Now the whole pada is there translated as follows 

nan par su hdod som ni sol cig dan 

audire qui cupit dubium purget atque 

Tel 

dubia 

Now som-ni is the ordinary translation of the Sanskrit 
kinkshd Mesire,^ whose P^li equivalent kankha is 
rendered by ‘doubt* in Childers Whether we translate 
‘doubt’ or ‘desne’ in the passage before us, a satisfactory 
sense is obtained But it is evident in my judgment that 
the translator of the Dulva had before him a text reading 
kankham instead of saddham, and a different verb from 
pamuncantu It would have been so easy for him to put 
down dad pa spon jig, or some analogous expression, 
that the translator must certainly have worked on a text 
which did not include the word saddham, and it is inad- 
missible to suppose that he allowed himself to emend the text 
I think, then, that there are one or more various readings 
for this pada , only, it would be mteresting to discover their 
trace in PMi literature Now, all that we know, whether 
text or commentary, gives us the reading pamuncantu 


Om Burnx , ^jjantu, Siam ® * supjpavathm pi imam pamtam 

attamadhammak ®attliani safifiilA hu®, Sinli ^ Sampavattitam pi, Siam 
^ uttamadh®, Siam * ® ®vS.cdkilapatha aafifit hutvS, iia bMsi, Siam 
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saddhain, as adopted without dispute, only, this reading 
18 a little troublesome to interpret 

I now call your attention to a stanza in Lialita-vistara, 
Bk sxv , which corresponds with that before us It runs 
thus m the edition of the Bihhotkeca Indica [p 520 ] 

apavrit^s teshim amritasya dvara 
Brahmann iti satatam ye crotavantah [ ^ 
pravi^anti ^raddha na nhethasanjna 
9rinvanti dharmam Magadheshu sattvah 1 

The last pada has one syllable too few, and the MSS 
[at Paris] have between the two last pada j x e between 
vihethasan j na and crinvanti, the letters npunah,^ 
which are embarrassing But with this ditScultv I am not 
at present concerned, turning rather to the consideration 
of the words pravi9anti 9raddhit, 1 ich correspond to 
pamuncantu saddham m the Pali In the edition of the 
Bibliotheca Indica^ 9raddh^ is interpreted in a foot-note by 
9raddhivantah But we might read 9raddh&m , or 
again pravi9antu and 9rinvantu Whatever be the 
conclusion, I direct your attention to this passage, and 
would further note that the Tibetan translation, which here 
lacks its usual exactness, and especially disturbs the order 
of the padas (a tolerably frequent occurrence), umtes into 
a single (Tibetan) pada the Sanskrit words 9 rot a v ant ah 
pravi9anti 9raddh^ It thus renders them 

rna-ba Idau 3 in dad-pa Idan gyurla 

aures habentes et fidem habentes facti 

9rotavantah (pravi9anti) 9raddhS. 

The Tibetan version does not authorize the correction of 
pravi9anti to pravi9antu, but it gives no indication for 
or against that of 9raddhll to 9raddham It interprets 
* having faith,’ without giving a special ti*anslation of the 
praii^anti The writer may perhaps have read prabha-- 
mntif and have intended to represent that word by gyur-la 
in the translation 


^ 9 rotravantal^, Cambridge MSS 


3 punab, Camb MSS 


B 
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I bolie\ e that the compiler of the Lalita-vistara corrected 
the text of the Vlna^a, or else selected a stanza which it 
had been proposed to substitute for that of the Vinaya I 
consider the Tibetan text as a ^a}ion% readutg^ or — which 
amounts to the same thing — a vet y ancient einendafion of the 
text of the Maha\agga The text of the Lalita-vistara I 
regard as a later various reading, i e as an emendation 
properly so-called, which arose from the difficulties of in- 
terpretation ” 

The field of criticism opened to us by this most suggestive 
letter is ver^ large 

One point, however, seems to come out clearly amid the 
curious perplexities of the passage, namely, that we have 
before us the remnant, at all events, of an early and widely 
diffused utterance of Buddhist teaching, a simple and 
striking metaphor which one would fam attiibute to Gotama 
himself Ihis consideration may 8er\e to excuse the de- 
velopment of what was originally intended as a short note 
into a somewhat length} excursus 

Fir'-t, then, with regaid to the Sansknt of the Lalita- 
Mstara,^ it seems to me that the variation from the Pali is 
due, in part at least, to a cause different from either of those 
suggested b> M Peer 

In the same chapter, at p 517 of the printed text, we get, 
at the beginning of a long passage of verse, the following 
gatha 

^ado babhu^a saraalair^ Mcintito 
dhirmo h\ acuddho^ Magadheshu purvam | 
amiitam raune tad MATinish'va d\aiam 
crin\anti dharmuMpulam ^ vimalena buddham || 

I think, then, that the gatha fiist quoted is a deliberate 
adaptation from the Pah, suggested by the language, pai- 
ticulail\ b\ the image of ‘opening the door ot anirita" in 


^ As to the importance of this book in connexion Vrith the btudy of Pah, it is 
lurdlv nteessai> to rtltr to Prot Oldenber^j s most interesting piper in the 
\ tih indlunf^cn of the ttm^ress of Orientalists at lieiliii, 1881 (^11 n p 11 j) 
S ilil u ( ambridge'^MSb 

mo 1 1( uddho, thid * dhumoam vi"^, ibid 
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the verse (just cited) which had preceded^ itself probablv 
founded on the original form of our Pah githa or some 
saj ing closely resembling it 

This supposition will account for the presence of the three 
words ciinvanti dharmam Magadheshu, which aie 
represented in the other Sanskrit verse, but are not in the 
Pall, and form, m fact, the chief discrepancy between the 
Sanskrit and Pah 

Un fortunately, the Sanskrit passages, though interesting 
in themselves, give us no direct help for the mterpretation 
of our chief crux, pamuncantu saddham It may be 
observed, howeier, that the adjective vihethasaii jiia has 
the 01 dinar V and literal sense, which I would assign to 
vihimsasannt, in contradistinction to the metaphorical 
meaning given by the translators, and apparently by the 
Pall commentary, though it is in agreement with a different 
noun ^ 

Returning now to the question of more strictly Pali 


' Pos iblv, too sanjna has acquired the meaning noted hy M Senart for 
sa:mnm p 37o) 

I atid hue a iew obser\ations on the pissiges of the Lalita vibtara concern 
mg points that hne less hearing on the Pah text 

The metrical difficulty in qrinianti mai perhaps be sohed by reading or 
pronouncint, 9 rinuvanti as i± the lOot ended in a consonant In the phra*5e 
pra\i^ai»ti (;raddha, I ha\e no doubt thot ^raddha is tor <jiadJha\d Com 
pare the y edic usage, eg dhara tor dha^a^a in Iug\ i\ 98 2 and the 
analogous foims for the locati\e feminine m am in this githa dialect eg 
ratn ibhushitam toi ®ta\am cited b-v Di E Muller in his paper m A Kuhn o 
Beitrage zui vergi bprachfor'»chung viii 274 

■yV ith legard to the ancient vereions, the kind help of Prof Douglas his> 
enabled me to con ult the Chinese wotks stated to tr m'lhtioiis ot the 
Lahta-Mstara Tlie older o± the e (No 160 in Mi Bun}iu Isaujio s Catalosrut) 
turns out to be not a translation of the Sanskrit ti\t as known to us J he 
diM ion into ch iptors is ditfcrent, and the correspondences ot language are on’\ 
occasional k Lise like this hould put us on our guaid in accepting the state 
roents ot Chinese works such as that cited b\ Mr N 111310 as to suppostd tiaiis 
la^'ions fiom the Siiislrit The ‘second Chinese 'version (No lo9) of the Mitli 
Centura ad tiiough it repitsents fiirh well the bansknt oi Chapter , 
cuimusU enough s ibstitutes a difteient -veise tor the ..ath i bt-,inning apavritah , 
but translates hiat beginning \ado babhuva M hethei this sub tiiution points to 
the existence ot a text anteiior to the ndap atiou I ha've supposed, or is simply 
due to the difficult\ of the 'veisc, it is of course, hard to siy 

As to the other lersion the Tibetan, 1 will onU call the attention of thn e 
who maj consult Foucaux & Tibetan text and Frtiich translation to the woid in 
the next line rtag tu, which seems to represent the Sanskrit satatain, though 
the French does not show this 
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criticism above raised, I note first that the commentaiy 
takes p^muilcantu, in its ordinary sense of * relinquish,' 
but seems to undei stand the whole phrase as equivdient to 
®iet all relinquish the faith that each feels in his own 
relig on ' I confe&s that this, if I rightly interpret it, 
seems to me somewhat strained, and I see no sense to be 
got by connecting attano as an ablative with vissajjentu 
To 31 Peer’s note on the Tibetan word som-ni, which I 
have not been able to verify, I will only add a suggestion 
that it kankham was befoie the Tibetan translator, the 
immediate stage between the two readings may have been 
the form sankam, which approximates to the one word m 
meaning and to the other in form 

I conclude this note, already too far extended, I fear, by 
a request that if any reader of this Journal can cite any 
further authority for saddha = 9 rilddha, he will make it 
known For I cannot hut think that this interpretation, 
if it can he substantiated, gives the sense that is at once the 
most simple and the most consistent and harmonious 

Mahavagga I 13, yonisomanasik^ra Can any 

member of the society offer any explanation of the usage of 
yon ISO so as to trace it to an intelligible derivation ^ The 
account in Childers s v is not very satisfactory Cf Sena^t, 
Mah^v p 371 

I 15, §6 Ingha tvam anujdn&hi agydg^ran 
Come now, you grant me ” This use of ingha 
(=:agedum) suggests a derivation from the Sanskrit anga, 
which occurs as an emphatic vocative particle in Panim and 
early Sanskrit , and likewise in Buddhist Sanskrit, e g in 
the Lankavatara, ch 1 , leaf 9b 5 of the BAS MS , Kim 
anga punar dharmidharmayoh vi 5 esho na bha- 
vati? Bhavatyeva " For the sound-changes it will 
suffice to refer to instances given in Kuhn's Beitrage jzur 
Pall Grammatik Thus we have t from a before np in 
m u 1 1 n ga for Sansk mridanga, for the aspiration, 
which IS rarer for soft than for hard consonants, singhito 
and singh§,takam, corresponding to the Sansk 9 ring^ta 
I 22, § 16 Bimbis^rassa etad ahosi kattha bhagav^ 
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vihareyya, yam assa divS. appakinnam rattim appa- 

saddam appanigghosam vijanavatam manussar^hase^yakam 
patisallanasaruppam 

This IS translated (Yinaya Texts, I 143) ‘Where may I 
find a place for the Blessed One to liv e in by day not 
too crowded, by night not exposed to much noise and alarm, 
clean of the smell of men, well fi.tted for a retired life?^ 

Though, for the sake of convenience, I have quoted the 
context, it IS of the interpretation of the word vijanavatam 
only that I would speak Like Drs Davids and Oldenberg, 
I understand tins compound to refer to the atmosphere of 
the Buddha’s proposed dwelling, but I analyze its parts 
differently They clearly construe, so to say, vi- ‘without,’ 
jana-vata ‘ people-air,’ t e ‘ the polluted air of crowded 
or frequented places ’ The notion conveyed in the last ex- 
pression IS familiar enough to those who, like mjself, are 
engaged in large public institutions , but I doubt whether, if 
this was what the compiler of this early text intended, he 
would have expressed it by a compound so bald and bable to 
misconsti action as jana-vata 

I therefore propose to divide the word not vi-janav^ta, 
hut vijana-vita, and translate accordingly, ‘ having its air 
from an unfrequented place,’ or * breathing the wind of the 
wilderness ’ 

The meaning thus obtained does not differ widely from 
that of the published translation (and I trust the learned 
translators will not consider me hypercritical for calling 
attention to it), but it seems to me to yield slightly better 
sense, and hkewise to be in fkr better accordance with the 
analogy of such compounds To illustrate the use of each 
member of the compound as I divide it, I cite a couple of 
examples taken from Bohtlingk and Roth (1) malaya- 
v4ta ‘wind /rom Malaya,’ Vikramorva 9 i, 25, where vS,ta is 
used at the end of an ablatival compound, (2) vijanasevin, 
K!atb4sants^gara, 7,195, where vijana is used substantively 
as the first member of a compound 

JBrtttsh Museum, 1884 


G Bendai^l. 
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XHUDDASIKEHA AND MULASIKEHA 

EDITED BN 

Dn ED'STARD MULLER 


The Kbudda^ikkh^ and 3Iulasikklia ^orm a short com- 
pendium of the Yina\a, mostly in verse, a few passages 
onh being gi\en in prose The SISb of the same are all 
written in the Burmese character, and there is also a 
Burmese edition which comprises the Bhikkhupatimokkha, 
the Bliikkhunipatimokkha and the Abhidhammatthasam- 
grahi, punted dt JRangoon in 1882, we possess, howe\er, 
a Sinhalese eomuientau belonging to the twelfth centurv, 
which pro^e'a that the books must have been known lu 
Ce\lon at that time 

About the age of the books it is very difficult to form 
a certain opinion The language is rather more modem than 
that of the Milid\amsa, and exigencies of the metre ha\e 
intioduced foims which aie anything but classical, for 
instance, the optati\e de from chi^ the metathesis hcDanqxieta 
ftr pfaiafiannn^ III 5, and the fiequent elision of a be- 
ginning \owel aftei anusNara, which onl 3 occurs in late texts 
(see rhilders, s \ pe's\Mam, and J R A S vol xi p 112) 
The language is, howe\er, not so artihcial and not mixed with 
Sanbkntisms to such an extent as that of the Dathd\anisa 

Aiwis, m his iiitioduetion to the Sidat Sangaidwa, p cl, 
assigns a latherearh date to Khuddasikkha and Mdlasikkha, 
M7 \ i> 330, but without an^ sufficient reasons It seems 
that the language of the Sinhalese commentary has misled 
him, a langu »ge only little more modern than that of the 
rock inscription of Jlihintale (see my Ancient Inscriptions 
in Ceylon, No 121), the date of which Alwis, following 
Tumour (Ceylon Almanac for 1834, p 137), has fixed 
in A D 262 It was, however, already shown by Paul 
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0oIdsclimidt tliat tliis cannot “be correct, and that tbe 
inscription belongs to Mahinda III at the end of the tenth 
and beginning of the eleventh century 

The question about the age of Khuddasikkha and Mula- 
8ikkh& 18 , of course, quite independent from that about the 
commentaiy, and so we may still consider the statement 
from the Burmese histones of the Pitaka adduced by 
Forchhammer m his Report, p 5, that a Siuhalese priest, by 
name Dhamma Sin, wrote the Mulasikkh^, and a confrere 
Mahlls&mi the Kfauddasikkh^ about 920 years after 
Gautama’s death In fact, the name of the author of 
RhuddasikkhH is given as Dhammasin m the last stanza 
but one 

tena Dhammasirikena Tambapanniyaketunsl 

therena racitd dhammavinayanhupasamsita 

Under these circumstances, I must leave it undeciucd ^ 
the present whether the date as given by Alwis and 
Forchhammer is correct, or whether we should in fixing 
it consider the language, which rather points to the sixth, 
or seventh century I will only mention besides that both 
works are referred to in the great inscription of Parfikraraa- 
bli.hu at the Qalwibdra, Polonnaruwa (see my Ancient Inscrip- 
tions m Ceylon, No 137), in lines 19 and 22, and that the 
great grammarian Moggallfina, living at the same time, is 
said to have written a ttkfi on Rhuddasikkhd, which may 
have been the base of the Sinhalese commentary still la 
existence (see Note on the Pili Grammanan ^ccliyana, 
by Lient -Col G E Fryer, m his Subodh^lankdra, p 4) 

At the end 6f the text will be found a comparative hst 
of passages in Ebuddasikkhll and Mfilasikkhd on one side 
and Oldenberg’s Vmaya on the other In spite of a careful 
investigation, I have not succeeded m identifying all the 
passages of the two texts given here, and I am dnven to the 
conclusion that these passages are not contained m the text 
of the Tinaya, but are taken from the commentaries. In 
a few cases I have succeeded in identifying passages from 
Samanta P4s^dikd and Eankhi. Yitarani with the hdp of the 
quotations given in Mmayeff’s edition of the Pfitimo^ha. 
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KHUDDASIKKHA. 


'Nkmo tassel bhaga\^ato arahato sammasambudbhassa 


Ifdiikd 

1 A.dito Tipasarapannlt sikkliitabbain sam^tikam 
kbuddasikkbam pavakkhami vanditv^ ratanattayam 

2 Parajika ca catt^ro garuk^ navacivaram 
rajaiiani ca patto ca tfailak^ ca pavSrana 

3 KMika ca patiggabo mamsesu ca akappiyam 
Bissaggiy^m p^citti saman^ kappabhClmiyo 

4 TJpajjh^ceravatttoi vaccapass&vatbanikam 
Upaccbakaranam naggo nblbnakappo avandiyo 

5 Cammam iipahand ceva anolokiyam anjani 
akappiyasayanllni samanllsaniko pi ca 

6 Asamv^ko ca kammam miccb^ ^lyaYivajjan^ 
Tattam vikappan^ ceva mssayo k^yabandbanam 

7 Pat navi ca parikkbliro bbesajjagg^baddsanam 
vassiipan^yik^ cev4vebbangpLyam pakmnakam 

8 DesanH cbandadS^n^di uposatbappav&ran^ 
samvaro suddhi santoso caturakkh^ vipassan^ ti 

T JPdrdjikA ca cattdro t% 

1 Mag^ttaye anikkhitta sikkho santbatasanthate 
aliok^se mmittamsam tilamattam pi santbatara 

2 AsantbatamuplLdiiiiiaixi pavesanto onto 'tbavd 
}>aYe8anatbituddh4ra pavittbakkbanasMako 

3 Adiyejrya bareyya bareyva iny^pathaiu 
kopeyya thlln4 ckveyj a samketam vitinlLmaye 
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4 Adinnam theyyacittena bhave p^rajiko ’tbavd 
thej^ t bala^usacchanna pankappavabarako 

5 Bhandakalagghadesebi panbhoge tba nicchayo 
manussaviggahani cicca jivita va viyojaje 

6 Sattbam va assa maranacetano upanikkbipe 
g^beyya maranbpaj am vadeyya marane gunam 

7 Cuto payog^ sabatthi nissagganatti tba\ arS. 
iddbivij jamaya kAlav attbavudbirij Itpatb^ 

8 Kri} aviseso oka^o cba anattiniyilmak^ 
jbanidibbeda no santam attanattupa^a^ ikam 

9 Kat\& kottb^sam ekekam paccuppannabbavassitam 
annapadesarabitam dipento n^dbimaniko 
k^yena vkck vifinatti patbe nate cuto bbave 

10 P^r^jikete catt^ro asamv^^ yath^ pure 
abbabb^ bbikkbubblLvIiya sisaccbinno va jivitum 

11 Pany4yo ca inatti tatiy'e dutiyepana 
^natti yeva sesesu dvayam etam na labbbati 

12 Sevetuk^mat^ cittam magge maggappavesanam 
imam metbunadhammassa 4bu angadvayam budh^ 

13 Manussasanthata sanni tbeyyacittam ca vattbuno 
garukH avab§.ro ca adinnidanabetuyo 

14 P4no manussako p^nasannitsbgbatacetan^ 
payogo tena maranam pancete vadhabetuyo 

15 Asantbati attani pllpamiccbatll ^ k rocan^ tassa manussaj^ 

tit& 

nannappadeso ca tadeva jinanam pancettba angllni 
asantadipane 

16 As^dbiranA cattiLro bbikkbtininam abbabbat^ 
ekidasa ca vibbhant4 bbikkbuni mudupittbiko 

17 Lambimukbena ganbanto angaj^tam parassa ca 
tattbevabbinisldanto catt4ro anulomiki> 

18 Magge maggappavesan^ metbunassa idbdgatS, 
catt&ro ti catabbisa samodbllDd. p4r4jik4 ti. 

XT Garzikd navd ti 

1 Mocetukamat& sukkassupakkamma vimocayam 
annatra supinantena samano garukam pbuse 

2 Itthisamai manussittbim kltyasamsaggar^ga\§. 
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samplinsaiito tipakkamraarBamano garukam plmse 

3 Tathi. sunanti viiSnam ca maggam v^rabbha metbunam 
dutthullavaci ragena obbi-sento garum pbuse 

4 Yatvattak^mupattbinavannam methunar^gino 
vltc^ metbunayuttena garum metbunayS-cane 

5 Patiggabetv^ sandesam ittbiyS, punsassa v& 

Yimamsitvi baram pacci saraano garukam pbuse 

6 Samyicitapankkbdram katvi desita vattbukam 
kutmm paman^tikantam attuddesam garum pbuse 

7 Maballakam vih^ram katv& desitavatthukam 
atta&o vasanattb^ya samano garukam pbuse 

8 Amiilakena coden to cod^pento ca Yattbun^ 
antimena ca cllyetam sunamllnam garum pbuse 

9 Annassa kinyam disv^ thenalesena codayam 
vattbuniL antimenannam civetum garukam pbuse 

10 Cb^eti j^nam Itpannam panvaseyya tavatiL 
careyya samgbe manattam panvuttbo cha rattiyo 
cinnamon attam abbbeyya tarn sangbo visatiggano 

11 Apattinukkbittam anantar^ya pabuttatliyo tatb^ saflfii* 

t4 ca 

cb^detukamo atba cb^danSl ti cbann^ dasangebyaru* 
igiuggamambi ti 

III Civaran tt 

1 E[bomakoseyyakapp8L8as^nabbang&m kambalam 
kappiylLni cbalet^ni 8S.nulom^ni j^tito 

2 DukMan ceva pattuimapatisomaracinajam 
iddbijam devadiuuanca tasso tassdnulomikam 

3 Ticlyaram pankkh&racolam vassikasdtikam 
adhittbe na nkappeyya mukbapuiicbanisidauam 

4 Paccattbarauakam kanduccbidim ettba ticivaram 
navaseyyavinek^bam c&tumdsam nisidanam 

5 Imam sangbitiln dbittb^mi sangh&tim lecadbittbake 
abattbapdaam. etan ti sesesu pi ayan nayo 

6 Adbittbahanto saughlLti pabb<iti pubbacivaram 
paccuddbantv^bittbeyya patt&dbittfaahane tatb& 

7 Etam imam ^va sangbitim samse paccuddbaiAmlti 
evam sabb^m nimmia TatT& paocuddhare yidd 
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8 SangMti paccliimantena dighaso mtitthipancako 
uttaraantena sugataclvardnlLpi vattati 

9 Mutthittikan ca tinyam t&ihk ekamsikassa pi 
antarav^sako c4pi dtghaso mutthipancako 

10 Addhateyyo dvihattho vi tinyantena vattati 
nisidanassa dlghena vidatthi dve pi salato 

11 Diyaddham dasll vidatthi sug^assa vidatthi}^ 
kanduppatich^ikasaa tinyam! dve vidatthi>o 

12 Digbau tato catasso vk sugataasa vidattbiya 
vassikas§,tik^ya pi dighaso cba vidatthiyo 

13 Tinyam addhateyyo Va sugatassa vidatthiy^ 
ettba cbedanap^citti karontassa tad uttan 

14 PaccatbaramukbacoM Akankhitappaminik^ 
pankkhdracole ga^nd pam^nam v^ na dipitam 

15 Tat hit vatvH adhittheyya thavikAdim vikappiyam 
ahatlthatakappltnani sangh^ti digunlt siya 

16 Ekacciyottarasango tath^ antarav^ko 
utaddhatanam dussltnam sangh&ti ca catuggimit 

17 Bhavey^ um diguM sesat pamsukOle yatharuci 
tisu dve vdpi ekam vi chinditabbam pahoti yam 

18 Sabbesu appahontesu anvadhim Adiyeyya va 
achinnam ca anadinnam na dhl,reyya ticivaram 

19 G^me nivesane uddositaplts^dahammiye 
n^vattamltlaAi^me satthakhettakhale dume 

20 Ajjhok^se vihlire vlt mkkbipitvlt ticivaram 
bhikkhusammutiyanaatra Tippavattham na vattati 

21 Bogavassapanyantlt kandacchddikassltiklt 
tato param vikappeyya ses4 apariyantiklt 

22 PaccattharaparikkhlLramukhapuBchanacolakaiii 
dasam pyarattanlidin^a kappam labbham nisidanam 

23 Adasam rajitam yeva sesa civarapancakam 
kappat^dmnakappam va sat^sam va nisidanam 

24 Anadbittbita mssattham kappfetv^ panbhunjaye 
batthadighan tatopaddhavitthirafi ca vikappiyam 

25 Tictvarassa bbikkhossa sabbam etam pakltsitam 
painkkhitracohyo sabbam tathit vatvi adhxtthahi 

26 AechedavissajjanaglthaTibbham^ paccuddharo m&rana- 

ImgasikkhE 
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sabbesvadhitthana \iyogakaraii^ mbbiddhacliiddan ca 
ticnarassa pi 

27 Kusavakaphahkani Lambalam kesav^ajam 
thullaccavam dhara\ ato ’lukapakkhajinakkhipe 
kadalerakakkddusse potthake capi dukkatam 

28 Sabbanilakamanjetthapitalohitakanhake 
maharangamahan^marangaratte tirltake 

29 Aecbinnadigbadasake pbalapupphadase tath^ 
kancuke vethane sabbam labhati chinnacivaro ti 

IV Rajandni edit 

1 ^tfiilakkbandbatacapattapbalapupphappabbedato 
rajanani cbabbidbam anuaiiat^ni sattbuna 

2 Mule haliddim kbandhe ca mafijettbatungib^rake 
allim mliti ca pattesu tace loddan ca kandulam 
kusumbham kimsukam puppbe sabbam labbham visajji- 

ti 

V Ratio cdt% 

1 Ayopatto bhiiraipatto kappiy^ duve 

ukkattbo majjhicno eeva oinako ca pam^nato 

2 Ukkdttho magadhanali dvayatandulasMbitam 
ganhati odanam supam b\anjaiianca tadCipiyam 

^ Majjbimo tassapaddho Va tatopaddho ^va omako 
ukkatthato ca ukkattho apatto omakoraato 

4 Atirekapatto dh^reyya das§.haparamamsako 
kappo nissaggiyo boti tasmim k^le ^tinkmite 

5 Acchedadanagabebi Yibbhami, maranuddhatli 
ImgasikkbsL hi chiddena patto ’dhitthanam ujjhati 

6 Pattam na ppatisameyya sodakam na ca otape 
unhena niddabe bhCirnjIl na thape no ca laggaye 

7 Midhante panbhandante ange vk ^tapattake 
pMesu maiicapithe vt thapetum na ca kappati 

8 KTa nlhareyya ucchittbe dakau ca calakattbikam 
pattena pattahattbo kap§,tam. na ppanlLmaye 

9 Bbummi ^dh^rake dl,ru dand^dh^resu sajjite 
duve patte tbapeyyekam nikkujjitvSLna bbummiyam 

10 D^ru riipiyasovanna manivelarxylLmay& 
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kamsak^ ca tipusi«?aphalik4 tambaloha]^ 

11 Cliavasisaraaj a capi ghatitumbakatabaj a 

patti,<akappi^ a sabbe vutta dukkatavatthuk^ ti 

VI TkalaKd caii 

1 Kappiya th^laka tisso tambayoinattikaina^ a 
ddrusovannarajatamani velun^ ama^ a 

2 Akappa phalikaka ca kamsaja gihisantaka 
samghika kappija tumbagbatija tavakalika ti 

VII Paid) ana ii 

1 Teninyapatbenayam bhunj amino pa van to 
tato aniiena bhunjeyya picitti natinttakam 

2 Asanam bbojananceva abhibaro samipata 
kiyavaci patikkbepo pancaanga pavarana 

3 Odano sattukammiso maccho mamsam ca bhojanam 
sill vthi yavo kangu kudrusavaragodhumi 

4 Sattannam esam dfaaiininam odano bhojjayaga ca 
simakidi tinam kudrusakevaraka corako 

5 Varake saliyan ceva nivaro samgabam gato 
bbattbadbannamayo sattu kummaso yavasambbavo 

6 Mamso ca kappiyo vutto maccho udakaaambhavo 
bhunjanto bbojanam kappamakappam vi nisedbayam 

7 Yiritobhibatam kappam tarn nimena iman ti vi 
liji tarn sattubbattiui goraso suddbakbajjako 

8 Tandili bbattbapithaa ca putbuka veluidinam 
bhattam. vuttivasesinam rasayigurasopi ca 

9 Suddhay^gupbalidim na janenti paviranam 
pavintena vuttbiya abbuttena ca bbojanam 

10 Atinttam na katabbam yena yam vi purekatam 
kappiyam gabitan cevuccintam battbapisagam 
atinttam karontevam alam etam ti bbisatu 

11 Na, kare ^nnpasampannabattbagam pesayitvipi 
kiretum labbate sabbo bbunjitum tarn akirako ti 

VIII JS^dlikd edit 

1 Patiggabitvi cattiro kiliki yivakilikam 
yimakalikam sattibakilikam yivajivikam 
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2 Pittham mixlam phalam khajjam goraso dLannabhojanam 
yagu s{lpappabh{itayo hontete y^vaM-likii 

3 Madhumuddikasaluka cocamocambujambujant* 
pbarusam naggisantattam panakam ydmak^likam 

4 Sanulointox dhannini tbapetvii, pbalajo raso 
madbukapuppha annatra sabbo puppharaso pi ca 

5 Sabbapattaraso ceva tbapetvd pakkadakajam 
sitodamadditodieca p^ko yay^makahko 

6 Sappi nonitatel^m madbu pbinitam eva ca 
sattahaklllikd sappi yesam mamsam avdntam 

7 Telam tiiayaseranda madbu s^apasambbavam 
kbuddabhamara madhukari makkbik^bi katam madbu 

8 PasMi ucchuTikati pakkdpakk^ ca phimtam 
savattbu pakka samam yassak^le amanusd 

9 Annesara na pace vattbum yivaklthkavattbukam 
bahddim singiveran ca vacattbam iasunam paca 

10 Tlsiram bhaddamuttan ci-tmsam katurohini 
panca muladikan capi mCtlam tarn y^vajivikam 

11 Yilangamaricam gothapbalam pippalirltj iki 
tiphalerandak^dinam pbalam tarn yavajivikam 

12 Eappasaaimbakutajapatolasulasadinam 
sOpeyyapaimam yajjetva pannam tam y^vajtvikam 

13 Mulaiu saram taco pbeggu pbalam pannam puppbam lata 
ahdrattham asadbentam sabbam tam yavajivikam 

14 Sabbakalikasambbogo kale sabbassa kappati 
sati paccaye vikdle kappate kMikattayam 

15 Ealasamamatikkanta pacittim janayantubho 
janayanti ubho pete antovuttan ca sannidbim 

16 Sattanakahke satta all am atmamite 
pacitti palmarulbe sappi-Mimhi dukkatam 

17 Eissattham laddbam makkheyya nangam najjboha- 

rey va ca 

vikappentassa sattabe samanerassadbittbato 

18 Makkbanadin canapatti annassa dadato pi ca 
ydvakahka ddini samsatthani sabattana 

19 Gah^pa^anti sabbhavam tasmii evarnudintam 
pure pdtiggahitau ca satt^ham yivajivikam 

20 Sesakaiikasammissam pacitti paribbunjato 
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yivakMikasammissam itaram k^likatiayam 
21 Patiggahitam tadahu tadabeva ca bbunjaye 
y^raakMikasammissam sesam evam vij^niyam 
sattELbaki^limissan ca sattiLbam kappatetaram ti 

IX J^ahggaho ti 

1 D^tukamslbbibaro ca batthap^seranakkbamaip 
tidbi dente dvidha gibo pabcangevam patiggahc 

2 Asamb^re tattha jate sukbume cinca ^mam. 
panne va sayhabh^re ca patiggabo na riihati 

3 Sikkbdmaranalingehi anapekkhavisaggaito 
acchedanupasampanna dindgUhopasammati 

4 Appatiggabitam sabbam p^citti panbbimjato 
suddhau ca natibabalam kappate udakam tatb& 

5 Angalaggam avicebinnam dantakkbikapi^gfttbakaxD 
lonassukhelasinghStnam. semhamattakarisaSbnp 

6 QC^ tbaxnattikamutt^ni ch^rikan ca tath^ndbe 
s&mani gabetv4 seve^ya asante kappak^rake 

7 Dur^ipacinne rajokinne attuggabapatiggahe 
antoYutthe antopakke s^mam pakke ca dukkatan ti 

X MamseBii ca akappiyan t% 

1 Mannssabattbiassanam mamsam sunakbadipinata 
sihabyagghataracch^nam accbassa uragassa ca 

2 Uddissakatamamsau ca yan ca appativekkbitam 
tbullaccayam manussanam mamse sesesu dukkatanx 

3 Atthi pi iobitam cammam lomam esam na kappati 
sacittakam va uddissa katam sesam acittakan ti 

XI Nicsaggiyant h 

1 Ar{ipiyam rClpi^ena rupiyam itarena ca 
r^lpiyam parivattej.^ a nissaggi idha r{ipiyam 

2 Kabapano sajjhdsmgtvobarCipagamasakam 
vattbamuttMi itaram kappam dukkatavattbu ca 

3 Imam gahetva bhuUava imam dehi karanaya 
demi Y^tisamapanne nissaggikayavikka^ e 

4 Attano aafiato labham sangbassaflnassa natam 
parinamej ya nissaggi pacitti capi dukkatam 
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5 Anissajjitv^ nissaggim paribTiunje na deyva 

nissattham sakasann^ya dukkatam afijaathetaiaii ti 

XXT Paciftiti 

1 MusavadomasavUde pesunnaharane tath^ 
padaso dhammasi.g^ri, ujjbapanakakhiyane 

2 Talasatti an^darakukkuccupp^danesu ca 
gamappavesanapuccha bhojane ca parampara 

3 AnuddhantvA gamane seyyam senasan^ni va 
itthiyaddhanagamane ekekayamsidane 

4 Bhimsllpan&kotana-annavade 
Tihesadutthullapakasaccbade 
bStsodake nicchubbane vihllr^ 
pliicitti vutt^nupakhajjasaye ti 

JSIIII Samanakappa ti 

1 Bbtltag^masamltrambbe p^citti katakappiyam 
nakbena vllggisatthehi bhave samanakappi^ am 

2 Sam Makb and habij aggapb alubij appabb^ vato 
iLrambbe dnkkatam bi;|am bhtitagamaviyojitam 

3 Nibbattabijam no bijamakatam c^pi kappati 
kat^babandbabljllni babiddbd. vapi kS.raye 

4 Ek^baddhesu bljesu bb&jane vapi bbtlmiyam 
kate ca kappiyekasmim sabbesveva katam bbave 

5 Nikkbitte kappiyam katv^ mdlapannani j^rayum 
kappiyam puna klireyya bbiltagiLmo hi so tada 

6 Sapan^o val apanno sevilodakasambbavo 
cetiyMisu sevlllo nikkhantadvittipattako 

7 Bbiitagi^Tno va bijam pi miilapaime viniggate 
gbatUdi pittbasev&lo makulam abichattakam 

8 Dukkatasseva vattbiini pbullam abyavab^rikam 
HLkb&mvylLsacbatt^ni allarukkbe vikopiya 

9 Q-anbato tattba pdoitti chindato v^pi akkbaram 
piletum nS.liker4dim d^rrumakkatakeldin^ 

10 Cbinditum gandikam kltfeiun tin^Ldim na ca kappati 
bbOtagdmam vk bljam *7^ cbinda bbindocin^bi 

11 Pb^lehi vijjbupacavlL niyametvir na bbasaye 
imam karohi kappiyam imam ganbedam 4bara 
imam debi imam sodhebevam vattati bb^itun ti 
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JSHV Bhummtyo t% 

1 Sammutuss^vananta ca gomsadi gabappati 

kappij a bhummij o yasu vuttbam pakkan ca kappati 

2 Vasatthava kate gebe sangbike vekasantake 
kappi;^akuti laddhabba saha8ey% appabonake 

8 Gebe sanghassa ^ekassa karamanevam irajam 
pattbcimitthakal bambbadim tbapeyyussdvanantika 

4 Kappiyakutim karoma kappiyakutim karomati 
yebhu 3 yenaparikkbitto aramo sakalo pi 

5 Vuccati gonisaditi saramuti sangbasammat^ 
bbikkbum tbapet\a anuebi dinno tesam Tasantako 

6 Attba^ a kappakutiya gebo gahapatim ato 
akappakuti\ a \ uttha sappi^dihi missitam 

7 Yajewa anto\utthattam piinmam k^lika dvayam 
tebeva bhikkbuiid pakkam kappate yavajivikam 

8 'va sattabam s^mise samapakat^ 
uss^Yanantikdj ebi tbarabh^dibi adbittbitH 

9 Tesa j e\ ^panitesu tadafinesu pi tittbati 
bbabbesu apanitesu bbave jabitavattbuk^ 
gomsadi parikkbitte ses4 cbadanaYibbbamli ti 

XF" TTpajjhaceravattaniti 

1 Nissayupajjbicanye vasamino supesalo 
dantakattbSsanaiTL toy am yagum kS.le dade sad a 

2 Patte vattam care gimappavese gaman^game 
dsane padapitbe ca katbalop&banacivare 

3 Bbojaniyap^niyesu vaccappasS.vatbaiiisii 
Tib^rasodbane vattam puna pannapane tatbi. 

4 Na pappotheyya sodbento pativS,te ca p' angane 
vibiiam bbikkbup^niya simanta sayanasanam 

5 Nbane nbatassa kdtabbam rangapS^ke ca dhovaiie 
sibbane civare tbeve rajanto na vaje tbito 

6 Ekaccassa an^pucob^ pattam vS, civarani 

na dadeyya na ganbeyya pankkb4ran ca kincanam 

7 Ekaccam paccbato katum gantum vll kassa paccbato 
pindapatam ca nmnetum niharapetum attano 

8 Eiccayam parikammam va kesacchedaa ca atta’io 
kir^petum va katum va anApucchd na ^ attati 

S 
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9 G^mam susltnanissimain disam va gantum iccliato 
attano kiccayam v^pi auapucolia na vattati 

10 Uppannam aratim dittliiia kukkuccam vk vmodaye 
kareyya vapi ussukkam sanghayattesu kammesu 

11 Gilline ca supattheyya vutthanaxa nesam ^game 
vattabhedena sabbattha anUdarena dukkatan ti 

XVI Vaccapaaadtathamkan U 

1 Na kareyya yatbivuddbam vaccam ydtbanupubbiyll 
vaccapass§.vakutiyo nbdnatittbam ca labbbati 

2 PaTiseyyubbbajit^S. no sabasi paviseyya ca 
ukk^itvlt vubbbajeyya paduk^veva santbito 

3 BTa kare nittbunam vaccam dantakattbam ca kbidayam 
vaccapass4vadomnam na kareyyubbayam babi 

4 K(ipe kattbam na pateyj a kbelam pass^vadoniy^ 
niLvalekbeyya pbaruse nubatan c^pi dbovaye 

5 Na nikkbameyya sabas^ vubbbajitv^ na nikkbame 
capu capu nicameyya ukllLpan ca visodbaye tx 

lElVII ApucliakiniOtan ti 

1 Anajjbittbo va tberena pitimokkbam na nddise 
dbammam na katbaye panham na puccbe na ca vissaje 

2 Apuccbitvd katbentassa punavuddbatar^game 
puna apuccbanam nattbi bbattagge canumodato 

3 Vasanto ca an^puccbd vuddbenekavih^rake 

na sajjb&yeyya uddesam paripuccbam va no dade 

4 Dbammam na bb^saye dipam na kare na ca vijjbape 
v^tap^nam kavatam v^ vivareyya tbakeyya ca 

5 Cankame cankamanto pi vuddbe na parivattaye 
yena vuddbo sa sangb^ti kannenenam na gbattave ti 

XFTZZ’ Nag go t% 

1 Naggo maggam vaje bbunje pive kbade na sdyaye 
na ganbe na dade neva vande vandapayeyya v£l 

2 Parikammam na kllreyya na kare paticcb^disu 
pankamme duve vatticb^di sabbattbakappiyi ti 
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31IX Nhana kappo tt 

1 Na ca ntayeyya therinam purato pan va tathd 
dadeyya otarantdnam maggam uttaram^iiako 

2 Kuddathambhatarutthitne nh^yam^no na ghamsaye 
Idlyagandbabbahatthena kuravmdakasuttiya 

3 Mallakenannamaiiuani va sarirena na ghamsaye 
kapilitthakakbandam vatthavaddhi ca vattati 

4 Sabbesam puthupani ca gilAnassdkatatnallakain 
pUsanaphenakathala kappanti pMaghanasane ti 

XX Atandiyo tt 

1 IIkkbitt^ii{lpasampaniia nanasamv^saittlii 3 o 
navo ca garukattbo ca pandako ca avandiya ti 

XXI Camman h 

1 Migajelakacammini kappanti paribbufi;jitum 
robitenipasadd ca kurungi, migajatika 

2 Anuniidtatta^ k anuam cammam dukkatavatfcbukana 
tbavikop^hane cammam sabbam kappati inl,nusan ti 

XXII Upahmia ceid ti 

1 Majjhadesena kappanti gananganupS.hand nava 
sabb ssa kappantardme sabbatthakailakassa ca 

2 Sabbanilakaoddtapitalobitakanbaka 
mah^raii ^amab^n^marangaratti upahana 

3 Sabbamailjettbik^ extra nilapitadivaddbikel 
tittirapattika mendaajavis^navaddtiik& 

4 Khallabaddha putabaddbS, tMapunna cap^bani 
p^ligunthimak^ morapiccbena parisibbita 

5 Yicchikalikatd sibab>aggbuddajinadvipinam 
majj^rakalakolilkacammebi ca parikkbat^ 

6 Paduka sankamanij^ a koci db^re;^ya dukkatam 
nlladivannam sakalam muncitvavekadesakam 
upabanavalanje 3 ^ya b^retva kballakadikan ti 

XXIII A.noloknjan ti 

1 S^ratto ittbiya yonim mukham v§ bh 2 kkbada'\i\^ 
parassa pattana iij 3 banasanni v^ attano mukbam 
adasodakapatte va olokentassa dukkatan ti 
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XXIV^ Anjaniti 

1 Tattatthasolasams^vUmatth^ vattati anjanl 
tisso pi in {lie glvayam lekhil ekltvabandhitum 

2 Tam kinei rCipam mlilildikammam makarada^^takam 
gomut^akaddhaeandddi vik^ram nettha va'" i 

3 Labbhekavaimasuttena sibbitum tbavika 
sipatikuncik^ koso salak^ pi acittak^ 

4 Sankban^bbivistoatthinaladantamayi. tatha 
pbalakatthama^ velulakh&lohamay^ pana 

5 Anjaniyo salllkayo dbiimanett^ ca labbbare 
tatki cbattakadand^ni nattbu db^n^ ca tammay^ti 

XXV XkappiyamyananiH 

1 Asandi tMipallanko patikam gonacittakan 
patab vikati uddbalomi ekantalomik^ 

2 Kuttam koseyyam kattbissam battbiassaratbattbarlt 
' jinappa venikadalimi gappavar^ atth axk 

3 Salobitavit^naiinu bhato rattupadbinakam 
akappiyani etam dukkatam panbbunjato 

4 AsandMittay^ sese labbbate gihisantake 
dbammasane ca bbattagge gbare v^pi nisiditum 

5 Bbummattbaranasankhepe sayitun capi kappatx 
caturamsapittbSt sattanga paficanguttbapadak^ 

6 TCllonaddbd gbareyeva mancapitb^ nisiditum 
colavikunnapannanam tininan ceva purity 

7 Civaraccbaviyo pancabbisiyabbatthakappiy^ 
tulattayam bbisigabbho lom^ni migapakkbinam 

8 Bimbohane anunn^tain tulavajjam masdrake 
manussalomapunxiAyam panne puppbam taraMakam 
suddbam na &sanan ceva labbbamappativekkbitan ti 

XXVI Samdndsamlo cdti 

1 Tivassantarilnunnlltam bbikkb^inam ekam S.sanam 
sattavassativassehi pancaTasso nisiditum 

2 Thapetva pandakam ittbim ubbatobyaiijanam mum 
digbisane anunnisi sabbebeva nisiditum 
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3 Antam digbasanam tinnam yam pahoti niMditum 
maucake a cipi pithe \ i dyinnam labbhaiu xii&iditun ti 

XXVII Asamia)!i/4,o catt 

1 ULkhitto nupusanipanno bhiLkhunicchianam Jako 
uanas'' in\ asanissima t h’ » \ ehabdsanth ita 
ekadafca abhabba ca abamvasa ti dipita ti 

XXVIII Xammah cati 

1 x^^db^mniakammam vaggena samaggena adharamikam 

dharDmaLamraan ca samaggena ca dhammikam 

2 Cata^tnam 5 evdnunnatam sesakammesu dukkatam 
catu^aggo pafica\agga dasa\isativaggiko 

3 ’Tireka\ibativaggo paiiea smgha Tibhavita 
catuvaggo ^ttba abbb^niipasampadippa^araaa 

4 Pancavaggo ca abbbanam miphadeaiipabampadam 
dasavaggo ca abbbanam. thapetva sabbakaramiko 

5 Itaro eabbakammesu kammappatto ^ti dipito 
catuvaggena kattabbe cattaro pakatattak^ 

6 Kammappattaparc cbanda raha sese pjayam nayo 
catuvaggddi kattabbam asam\asakat]amlirahi 

7 Grarukattbesvadnataram katvdna ganapuranam 
pany^Mikam kammam katam kuppaiicadnkkatam 

8 Adhammakammam Yare\ya antaraye duve tayo 
ditthavim eko 'dbittbanam Yaren te Vatato ’dbiklL 

9 Kammarabi asamvas^ khxttacittadukkbattit^ 
etesam sanghamajjhambi patikkbepo na rOhati 

10 Pakatatte asimatthasamayam vsisabbikkbiino 
Urocentassantamaso nan tarass^bbir Cibati 

11 Kopetnm dbammikam kammam patikosevya sammukba 
tirokkha k^yasimaggi chandam nodeyya dukkatan ti 

XXIX Mit^cJidjivamvajjand ii 

1 Darum velum pbalam puppbam cunnam nbanamukbo- 

dakam 

mattiM dantakatthidim na dade kulasangahan 

2 pHribhattak^ta muggasuppat^ \attba\ijja\a 
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palienadOtakammena jaughapesamyena vd 

8 Anuppad^nappatipindavejjakammena vk pana 
n^nnena vipi sambuddbapatikuttlieiia jivaye 

4 Vmnattinesan^blititrillapaiillkuliaii^hi 
kaladOs&dinuppaiiiiapaccaye panvajjaye ti 

XXX Vaffan t% 

1 Agantako na trkai m pavise saapilbano 
sacbatto guntbito sise kantv^ vapi civaram 

2 Ptoiyena na dboTeyya p^de Tuddbatare pi ca 
^T^LSike bbiv^eyya puccbeyya sayanisanam 

3 Gamiko patisHmetyli ddramattikabbandakam 
yik^ran ca tbaketvilna Itpuccbll sayanHsaQaiii 

4 A-pnccbitabbe asati saiigopetyS.Qa s^dbiikam 
pakkameyyannatbi iassa pakkantixm. na ca kappati 

5 AvlLsiko pann^peyya vuddbagantussa llsanain 
npanikkbipe plLdodappabbOtim pattacivaram 

6 Paccuggantvina ganbeyya p^lniyena ca pnccbaye 
igantnke ’bbivddeyya panfi^pe sayan^anam. 

7 Ajjb^vuttbam avuttbam ygocarH gocaram vade 
yaccappass^Tatb&n^ni katikam sekkbasammutim 

8 Payesanikkbame kdlaxn pEinbbojaniyapIbiiyain 
nismno ya nayakassa etam sabbam samuddise ti 

XXXT Vilappand cevd t% 

1 Sammukb^ parammokba ti duye yutt^ yikappanS. 
sammnkblkya yikappento byattassekassa santike 

imam ciyaram taybam yikappemi ti bhSlsaye 

2 EtiAyalA mdbetum ya kappati na ca kappati 
panbbogiidikam tena apaccuddbatabbd.yato 

maybam santakam panbbnnja yk yisajjehi y& yatb4- 
paccayam y4 karobiti 

3 Tena paccuddbate yeya panbbog&di kappati 
apaiA sammnkba yek^ bbikkbnssekassa santike 

4 Gabety& n^mam ekassa paiicannam sabadbamminam 

imam ciyaram Tissassa bbikkbnno Tiss&ya bbikkbuniyc 
Tissassa samanerassa Tissdya sdmaiieriy4 Tiss^ya bbikkbam^ 
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nHya vikappemi ti vattabbana tena bbikkhnii^ Tissassa 
bhikkbuno Tiss^ya bbikkhuniyi Tissassa s^manerassa Tissdya 
s^maneny^ Tissllya bhikkhamdii^ya santak^n panbbunja t& 
nsajjehi yatbiL pacoayam v4 karobiti rattabbam. 

parammakb^ vikappan^ ekassantevam iraye 

imam civaram tuybam Tikappanattb^ya dammiti tena 
vattabbo ko te mitto v4 sandittho v4ti itarena ceTa 
vattabbam Tisso bbikkbu ti Tk Tisslt bbikkbuniti puna 
ten^bam Tissassa Tissltya dammi ti Tikappite tenera 
Tissassa bbikkbuno Tiss^ya va bbikkbuniy4 santakam pan- 
bbunja vk Tisajjebi yk yatbapaccayam karobi paccuddban- 
tabbam 

5 DOrasantikattekattababubb^vam vij^mya 
etam imanti et^ni imdni te’ ttba yojaye 

6 Das^bam mkaam ekam yk paiica katbmattbate 
pinpOrattbam {biassa pacclLs^sati mbsakam 
nupp^dayati nissaggim uMbitthitam vikappitank 

XXXII Nusayo ii, 

1 Byattassa pancaTassassa nattbi nissayak&nyam 
j^TajiTam pi abyatto mssito yeva jlvati 

2 Ekamsam civaram katyli pagganbitvina anjakm 
ukkutikam nislditvi Tade y4vatatiyakam 

^canyo me bbante bohi iLyasmato niss^ya Yaccbizm ti 

3 Pakkante pakkbasankante yibbbante c^pi ziissayo 
maran4nattapaj]hliya samodb^nebi samxnatL 

4 STissAya na vase laggim apubbam tb^nam &gato 
&game catupaflc&bam Mtum bbikkbusabhdgatani 

5 Addbikassa gdinassa giMnupattb^ikassa ca 
ylUsitassa arannevli. sallakkbentena pb&sukam. 
sabbdge ddyake sante vasitom t&va labbbatiti 

XXXm Xdyabandhanan ft 

1 Akkyabandbano g^mam dokkataza paviseyya ce 
bandbeyya jattba sarati tattbev&satiy^ gate 
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2 Pattika sukarantanti duvidham kdvabandhanam 
dassapatto ca rajju ca etH tadanulomik^ 

3 Macchakaiitakakbajj{inpatt& mattbll ca pattiki. 
labbb^ dasa catasso pi ante dignnasuttakam 

4 Mal^dim kakkataccbadim dassetva gunasattakam 
kottitl^ kunjaraccbidim vattik^ na ca kappati 

5 Ghatakam makararnnkb^dim na kappanti dasamukbe 
labbante gbatak^ lekbll vidhe annan ca cittakam 

6 Deddubbakan ca murajam maddavinam kalabukam 
na kappanti das^su dve inaj|jbim& yeva kappare 

7 Veiudantavis&nattbi katthaMkbS, pbal^niaya 
sankbanabbimaya suttam nalalobamay^ pi ca 
vidba kappanti kappiyll gantbiyo capi tammayati 

PATHAMA-BHA2fAVARAM NITTHITAM 

XXXIV Patkati cati 

1 ti duvidh^ suddhamattikapamsuklb 
daddhd ca patbavi babumattikapamsuk^ 

2 Citumis^dikovattbapamsninattikarasi ca 
suddb€isakkbarap^8anamarambakatavS.luka 

3 Daddhit ca bhummi yebbuyya sakkharitdi mabi pi ca 
dutiy& Yuttarl^si ca citum^omavatthako 

4 Dve bbiga tisu bb^gesu mattika yassa bbummij k 
yebbOyya mattiki es§. sesesu pi ay am nayo 

5 P&citti kbanane jllte jatasannissa dukkatam 
dvelbassSj^tasannissa n^patt^n^pane tatb^ 

6 Pab&re pabS.r^patti kbanamanassa attand 
ekiyinattiyll ek4 n^nwattlsu v&caso 

7 Imam thdnam imam kandam idha v^pim kbanettba ca 
jMebaggin ti vIL vattbnm niyametvltna vattati 

8 Tbambbassimassa mattikam jdnam^bara 

karobi kappiyan ceti vacanam vattatedisam 

9 Asambaddham patbaviy^ sukkbakaddama^dikam 
kopetum tanukam labbbamnssin ca myakaddamaia 

10 Qandnpp&dam npacikH mattikamCisikukkuram ' 
c^tumis^dbikovattbam ledd^din ca na kopaye 
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11 Patitevapi Mmara kule udakasantike 
pasane ca raje lagge patitena va sondiTa 

12 Yammike mattiiJ. kudde abbkok^suttkite tatha 
yebhuyyakathalattbane tittbatittbakakuttako 

13 Thambbadim ganbitum bhiimim samcaletva vikopayam 
dhardya bbinditum bkumim katum ya visamam. samam 

14 Sammajjanibi gbamsitum kantakadim pavesitum 
dassessamiti bbindanto bbCimim canLamitum padam 

15 Ghamsitum angapaccangam kandurogitatMisu 
battham Ta dhovitum bhummim gbamsitum na ea kappati 

16 Tbambbadim ujukuddbaro pasanadipavattanam 
sakbadiLaddbauam ruLLbalatacbedanapbalanam 

17 Sekopassavaadmam suddbacittassa vattati 
allabattbam thapetvana rajaggabo ca bbumiya 

18 Aggissa anupadane kapale ittbakava ya 
patetum labbbate aggim bbumiyam ^ a\ asesati ti 

XXX V' Pa} ikUtaio ti 

1 Paucavannebi suttebi an to babi ca sibbitum 
ginkutaddbacandMim chatte panne ca chinditum 

2 Gbatakam y^larupam vS. dande lekba na vattati 
vattati dandabundambi ahicbattakasadisam 

3 Sibbitum ekavannena panjaram va vinandbitum 
tirattam vattati cbatte dande lekbavabandbitum 

4 Ante pattamukbe y^pi venisankbabka pi va 
stlcivikaram annam va civarena ca kappati 

5 Kappabinduvikaram pMikannikaadikani 
ganthip^sakapatt§,pi catukona ya aggbiyam 

6 Muggaro kakkataocb^di yikdram nettha vattati 
konasutt^ ca pilak^ duvifideyy avakappare 

7 Gandbam telam va l^kbam va rajanena ca pakkbipe 
rattam sankbena manin^ gbatteyyannena va na ea 

8 Gbamseyya domyam katv^ pabarena ca muttbmiL 
kannakonakasuttani ratte cbindeyya civare 

9 Lekb^ na vattati dbammakarane chattavaddiyam. 
lekham tbapetv4 manikin piiaki kuncikaya ca 

12 Pippbale ca pariccbedalekb^ dandambi vattati 
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jaramyam pattamandale bhittikamman oa 

13 Hettb^ lekM dvajam uddbam abicbattakas^disam 
bitvlL battarayattbimbi siicisaiKiasake pi ca 

14 Yam Ictrici ginkOtidi vannamattbam na vattata. 
bimbohanambi slmanca pittb^didayan^iiSaiie 

15 Sammunjanimbi sankHracbaddane rangabb^jaue 
plLaiyabbijane pddapitbe kathalikaya ca 

16 Pattlldb^rapidbllnesu t&lavante ca bljane 

yam kinci mdlakamm^di TaimamattbamaTS.rxtam 

17 Senasane pana dv^rakaTlLti-dippabbedane 
sovanBamayam ^nunnatam vaimamattbambi kd. katb^ 

18 Vistoan^lilabddippabbede telabbajane 
pumittbiruparahitam vannamattbamav^ntan ti 

XXX FT JBhesc^an h 

1 Janassa fc^tum bbesajjam d^tum Tattbum na labbhatx 
bbikkbltcanyavifinatti sakebi sabadbamminam 

2 Pitunam tadupattbltkam bbikkbumssitabbandunam 
labbbam bbesajjakaranam veyy^vaccakarassa ca 

3 Mab^cdlapitHra^tlibb^ ti,bbagmi^dm am 
tesam sakenattaniye dlLtabbam t^vakalikam 

4 Kuladiisanavijanattibbesajj akaranidibi 
mit^pitiibi sambandbanUtakesa na rCihati 

5 PmdapiLto anUmattbo m^t&diuam av^nto 
cbazmam dllmancorassa ddtam issanyassa ca 

6 Tesam suttodakebeva panttam karenattano 
bbanitabbam bbandpente panttam sStsanogadbam 

7 Silam dbammam panttam Yk ^gantv^ detu bbdsatu 
d^tum vattbun ca labbbati gantv^ kenaci pesito ti 

XXXVII Uggaho tz 

1 Elammacetiyasarngbannapuggalattbam ganassa ca 
dasabbedam px ratanam uggapbantassa dokkatam 

2 Nissaggitesu attattbam dvisu sesesu dukkatam 
aoamasitva vutte tix ganasarngbannapuggalam 

3 Cetiyassa navakammassa dammlti na patikkhipe 
vade kappiyakarinam vadanteTam ime xtx 
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4 Eniettam vatthum taMkam vd dente ddsapasvadikam 
patikkhipitTi, gankeyya kappiyena kamena ca 

5 Khett^dini vibllrassa vutte dammiti vattati 
naTam^ttkaked^ratalakakiny^ nave 

6 Mattikuddharanam bandho thiraklLro ca alij^ 
atirekabh^g^ld^oam ked4re anave nave 

7 Apanccbinnabb£lge ca sassede ^tbettake iti 
kabdpanuttb&panan ca sabbesam pi akappiyam 

8 Avatva kasavapicca dettaMya ca bbiimiv^ 
patitth^peti bbbmim vat bh^go deyyo ti ettbako 

9 Bhumib^ge katam sassam etthake ganbatbetthakam 
ganbanattham vadantevam pam^nam dandarajj Clhi 

10 Minane rakkbane thatva khaletam niharipane 
kot tb adipatislLm ane tassevet a makappiy am 

11 Patis^meyya p^citti yam kinci gibisantakam 
bbandilg^rikasisena same pi pitusantakam 

12 PitOnam kappiyam vattbum avassam patisamiyam 
attano santakam katvit iabbhate patis^mitmn 

13 Debiti patia^metv^ vutte c&pi patikkbipe 
patetvanagate labbbam pabbodbo ti gopitum 

14 Kammam karont^ ^rUme sakam vaddbakiada\ a 
pankkbaran ca sayanabbandam va rS-javalUbha 

15 Debiti patisdmetvi vadanti yadi cbandaso 

na kareyva bbayS-tbanam gnttam dassetum vattati 

16 Balakkirena p4tetv^ gatesu patis&mitum 
bbikkbumanuss^sankanti nattbe vatthumhi tadiae 

17 Yibai4 vasatbassanto ratanam ratanasammatam 
nikkhipeyya gabetvana magge ^ranne pi tadise 
s^mik^n^gamam natva patirbpam karissatiti 

XXZ’FZZT I>umnan ti 

1 Puppbam velum pbalam cunnam dantakattban ca 

mattikam 

sangabanattbam dadato kalad6.sanadukkatain 

2 Tbtdlaccayam garubbandam issarenettba samgbikani 
dentassa dukkat&dini tbeyy&sangbassa santakam 

3 Kulasangabdropetum rop4petum ca sabbatbi 
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phalapupphupagam rukklaam jaggitun ca na vattati 

4 Ximittobbasato Lappavokaraparisayato 
at^ano paribhogattham ropapanidi labbhati 

5 Tu*ta va vejjiLa 38 nghapesaDe gihikammesu 
^haDetvi pita^o bbanclum ve\ y^vaccakaram sakim 

6 DaLkatam pada% arena harane d{itasasanam 
sabanam agabet\api pathamam vadato j)una 

7 Uppannapacca^a e\am paiicannam pi akappij^ 
abhu a rocant*. i upasanivobaruggab^ disa 

5 Har^net^a hantyapi pitunam sesailnatinam 
pat^diian* vatibupujattbam ddtum pupphani labbbati 

£ ^^ilancianat^liad ca Iingadipujattbad ca na labbbati 
tct'^jja pbai^n. gilananam sampattissariyassa ca 

10 PaiibbayaMlunanam datum saparasantakam 

bhaj elite plialapuppbambi deyyam pattassa kas:»aoL 

11 Sami}uatfiiaDaloket\a databbam itarena tu 
Tillage Td pariccbijja katvana katikam tato 

12 yatla paiiccbedam gil^nassetarassa y^ 

^ acamanabba ka+ikam katarukkb^vadassi^ 

13 ikasd%adinam cuniie fc>ese ca mccba^o 
>atiidvuttana 3 o eva pannam ettba pavesaye ti 

-51XJ01X JT'asstqjandi/zAa ceid ti 

1 Punmik^ paccbimika duve vassiipanayik^ 
tatbdla\ apariggaho vacibbedo ca idiso 

imasmim vibare imam temasam vassam upemi 

2 Idha \ assam upemiti cittuppadettba ^layo 
nopetukaiao avdsam tadahu ’tikkameyya 

3 Bbave\}a dukkatapatti janam vanupagaccbdto 
duti^ am upagacchej^ya cbinnavasso ’nupagato 

4 Xa pakkamej 3 a temasam avasitvdna carikam 
m^tapitCuiani atth^ya paucannam sabadhamminam 

0 Gilanatadupatthakabbattam esissam osadham 
puccbissami up ittbissam gantv^nabhiratim aham 

6 Viipakasissam kukkuccam dittlnm garukam adikam 
kdnssam yilpi karessam YinodanairL vivecanam 

7 Vuttbdnam vapi ussukkam gantum iccevamddina 
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labbham sattabakiccena pabitapabite pi ca 

8 Samgbakamme vaje dhammasavanattham nimanti^o 
Garubi pahito T^pi garOnam vapi passituni 

9 x^a bbandadhovanuddesanatupattbakadussane 
labbham na p^piineyjajje va's amissanti durato 

10 Sessanatihi pesite bhikkhunissitakena ca 
upS^sakop^sikihi niddisitiana pesite 

11 Yassacchede anapatti antar^ie satattano 
samghasimaggiyayano chinnavasso pa\araTe 

12 Ajjhok^se ca rukkhassa susire vitape pi va 
chavakuticbattacatisOpagantum na vattati 

13 Asen^saiiikenapi npagantum na labbhati 
pav^retun ca labbbati na\asattba'\ajupago ti 

Aiehhangiijan ii 

1 Ar^mdiAmavattbOni yibaro tassa Tatthu ca 
manco pltbam bbisi bimbobanadisayanasanam 

2 lobakumbbl katitbo ca lohabhanakararako 
kutbdri ^^sl pbarasu kudddlo ca nikhadanam 

3 Yalli vela tinam pannam maCjapabbajamattika 
d^rumattikabhand4ni paiicete avibhajiia 

4 TbuUaccayam bbajayato bbajitapi abhajita 
garubhand^ni vuccanti ete ’vissajjiyani ca 

5 Valliddbabdbumattapi velu atthangula ^ ato 
tm^dimuttbimattampi pannam ekam pi mattika 

6 Pakatit pancavann^ va sudba kankuttbaadika 
tdlapattappamanilpi dinna \a tattha jataka 

7 Pakkbit^ samgbika rajjusottMi pi abb aj 13 a 
nittbite bbajiy^ kamme samgbike cetijassa 

8 PattMi bbikkhusdruppam tat hit vippakatakatam 
bb^jiyam lobabbandesu virakam padaganhakam 

9 Yelumbi bblljiya telani-likattaradandako 
cbattadandasalakdiT-o tatbopabanadandako 

10 Anunil^tavasidando karnndo padaganbako 
aranan ca nismgadi bbikkbOpakaianam tat ha 

11 Taccbitv^ nittbitam darubbandan dant in ca bbaj s 
bbikkbOpakarane pMagbatako raattikama^o 
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12 Bhajivam kappiyam cammam elacammam abhijiyani 
garunagarubhandan ca thdvaran th^varena ca 

13 Tbavaram pari\atteyya tathi katvS ca bhunjitum 
yaUadiphatikammena ganhe seaamabh^jiyau ti 

XLI Pdkinnahanr t% 

1 Sady^rabandhane tbUne sodukkbalakap&sake 
sayantena divll dv^ram bandheyya panvattakam 

2 Sante yinnumhi purise ^bbogo c^pi kappati 
savasetam vm^kdram sayanto dukkatam phase 

3 Ratan^nitthirdpilni dhannam itthipas^danam 
turiyavudbabhandani imasantassa dukkatam 

4 Sittatelodatelehi phanabatthaphanehi v& 
kocchena vapi ya kese osanheyy’assa dukkatam 

5 Nekapavurana ekattharani tuvatteyyum 
tathekamance bhunjeyyum ekasmim vipi bh^jane 

6 Oaturangulato <inam adhikatthangulan tath^ 
dantakattham na khMeyya lasunam ua akallako 

7 Hinukkattbebi ukkattham hinam vil 3 §,ti&dihi 
ujum vaiinapadesena vade dubbh^sitam dav^ 

8 Dighe nakbe ca kese ca n^salome ua dharaye 

na labbbam visatimattam sambMhe lomah^ianam 

9 Tatbllvuddham ua bMbeyya sanghuddittbam \a san- 

gbikam 

adhotaallapadebi nakkame sayau^sanam 

10 Sudbotapadakam yapi tatbeva saupabano 
sangb^tiya na pallattbe bbittcldim na apassaye 

11 Parikammakatam sante udake no na kcarxxe 
akappn asam^d^ne daya sllapayijjbane 

12 Desan§.ya sabb^gdya avikamme ca dukkatam 
patissayavisamvide suddhacittassa dukkatam 

13 Patissavakkbane eva p^citti itarassa ca 

na rukkbam abhiriibe} ya satx kicceva porisam 

14 Apad^su yatbi, k^mam kappati abbirilhitum 
ymaddbinanx yajantassa dukkatam pariss^vanam 

15 Y^caml^nassa addb^ne adadantassa dukkatam 
thuilaccayam phase angajittacchedena dukkatam 
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16 Ab^dhapaccayannatra sesange attaghitane 
cittapotthakardpdni na kare na ca Mraye 

17 Na vutthUpeyya bhunjantam irdmUrafifiagehesu 
y^nani pumayuttdm sivikam hatthavattakam 

18 P^tangim ca gilanassa kappate abhirtoitum 
buddham dhamman ca sanghan ca drabbha karane 

davam 

19 Dakkatam parisam vlLpi aonassa upaMlane 
k^yam {Iram mmittam vk bbikkbuniaam na daasaye 

20 Vivantv§. na sinceyya iA kaddamudak&dini 
aganhato ca ovidam na pacc4harato pi ca 

21 B&lam gil^nam gamikam vajjayitv&na dukkatam 
lokayatam. na v^ceyya palitam na ca gahaye 

22 Pelaya pi na bbunjeyya na kile kmci kilitam 
p&rupe na niT^seyya gihipirupanam mva 

23 Sanam kare samvelliyam diy^am ihmpayeyya 
vaddhim payojaye ydce no n^takapav^rite 

24 Attano panbbQgattbam dinnam annassa no dade 
aggam gabetv^ bhOtvavi, katip^hanot puno dade 

25 XJddissay^eane rakkham riatvS, natvi, va dandinam 
giv^ssa dandite dando syayam dand^pane pana 

26 Dandassa aggbabbedena ueyy^ p^rajiklldikd 
barantesu pankkbllrani core core ti bhlsite 

27 Anattb^ya sanganbante dandam giyassatattakara 
yigblisucc^rasank^ram muttam ebaddej ya dukkatam 

28 Babi pakirakuddanam valanje navalokiya 
barite vapi pibadi nalikerlLdiropime 

29 Yoj^petum payojetum payuttani ca passitum 

na labbbam dhammayuttam pi naccam gitam ca vaditam 

30 Upab^ram karom§-ti yutte va eampaticcbitum 
r§.j§tgaram pokkharanim nyy§.nam cittdgirakam 

31 Kxlattbam gacobato dattbum irdmam dukkatam katam 
nave na patib^beyyllsanenunbena civaram 

32 Nidabeyya kbamiipeyya garunll ca pan^mito 
akkosane parammukbd apattihi ca sattabi 

33 Bbikkbum upiisakam v&pi anneneva ca dukkatam 
na labbbam vinip^tetum sad^tdeyyam ca civaiam 

34 Labbbam pitOnam ses^nam Mtinam pi na labbbati 
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yas^am yuttbo^nnato^janatrabliagam ganheyya dukkatam 

35 Patideyya nattke jmne gi^4 nodeyya codito 
dhuranikkhepato tesam hoti bhandagghakaiiyo 

36 Na santaruttaro g4mam kallo va saup^hano 
pavasewa na dhare^ya camankaii ca bijamm 

37 Agilano na ckindeyva kese kattanya babi 
aramato no dbareyva cbattam labbhati guttij a 

38 Tahe\}a 'nubbatoka]ain ekantarikakajakam 
sisakkhandbakati bharo hatthalambo ca labbhati 

39 Apattna dnoka&akatam codey^a dukkatam 
suddhassa ca a\atthubraim tatha okasakdrane 

40 Atthanguladhikammam ca patipadam na dh^raye 
p'lkatangulasattanam mancam uccap^dakam 

41 Mugabbatadim ganheyya dukkatam titthiyabbatam 
khurabhandam panhare tath^ nb^pitapubbako 

42 Yam knici jacitum hatthakammam tadanusarato 
Hddham gahetum nikkhammam ay^citv^ pi kappati 

43 Karetum aharapetum jam kinci parasantakam 
gihinam gopake dente gahetum deti jattakam 

44 Laddham 'latha paiicchedam sanghaceti^r dsantakam 
diihapajjey'va apattim kajavllcahi y^ chain 

45 AHjj luanakukkuccapakatattasatiplayd 
akappiye ^akapplye kappakappi^asaiihit^ 

4b Alijjinanatapattim kavavacdhi ch^daye 

linge sanghe ganekasmim catudhapattiyutthiti 

47 Paiikathobh^sanilatti na labbha paccayadvaye 
vinnatti 3 eva tatiye sese sabbam pi labbhati 

48 Na ruhataccaye danam paficannam sahadhamminam 
sanghasseva ca tarn hoti gihinam pana rhhati 

49 Bhikkhu va saraanero vi mareyyum yadOpassaye 
bhikkhusangho v^ ddyajjo tattha sese pvayam nayo 

60 Punmasseviraam dinnam dehi netvasukassa ca 
pacchimasseva dammiti dinnam natvd imam vidhim 

51 G uihe iiss^sagaham va Mhitthe rnatakaci\ aram 
lob ibhande paharanim darubhande ca ddrujam 

62 Pcittani iDddukapallankara dsandim mattikamaye 

tlui23et\ a kajijMti sabbam katakam kumbhakarikan ti 
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XLII Desana 

1 C^go yo bhikkliubb^vassa sa p^r^jikadesanir 
yath^ yuttena vuttbS.nam garukapattidesanli 

2 Ukkutikam mstditvi pagganhitvana anjalim 
thullaccayadim deseyya evam ekassa santike 

abam bbante ekam tbuUaccayipattim ^pajjim tarn tumlia 
miile patidesemi ti vatva tena passasi §.vuso tarn §pattmi ti vutte 
ama bbante passamiti vatv^ puna tena a\ atim ^vuso samya- 
revj asiti vutte sadhu sutthu bbante sain\arissaui!ti vattabbam 
abam bbante dve tbullacca\apattiyo apajjim abam bbante 
sambabul^ thu^'iccay^pattiyo ^pajjim ta tumba mule pati- 
desemiti vattabbam nissaggij^esu pana idam me bbante 
civaram dasabitikkantam nisssaggiyam im^bam. ayasmato 
nissajjamiti imam me bbante civaram etam me bbante 
civaram et^ni me bbante civaram dasabatikkantini nissaggi- 
'V am etdn^ham Ayasmato nissajjimiti 

3 Nissaj]itvS-na dese 3 ^a ^patti tena bbikkbund 
patiggabetva apattim deyyam nissattbaclvaram 

imam imam etam et^m ctvarltm Ayasmato dammiti idam 
me bbante civaram ratte vippavuttham anfiatra bbikkhu- 
sammutiya mssaggiyam idam me bbante akitlacivaram ma- 
s^tikkantam mssaggiyam idam me bbante purinacivaram 
anndtiki}a bbikkbuniy^ dbo\apitam mssaggiyam idam me 
bbante civaram annl.tiki.ya bbikkbuniyi. battbato patiggabi- 
tam annatra parivattaki. mssaggiyam idam me bbante 
civaram anni.takam gabapitakam vinnapitam annatra samay^ 
mssaggiyam idam me bbante civaram annatakam gabapa- 
tikam tad uttan vinnapitam mssaggiyam idam me bbante 
civaram pubbe appavi.ntam anni.takam gabapatikam upasan- 
kamitva vikappam i,pannam mssaggiyam idam me bbante 
civaram pubbe apjpuv^rite annatike gabapatike upasan- 
kamit\i, vikappam i,paunam mssaggiyam idam me bbante 
civaram atirekatikkbattum codanaya atirekacbakkbattum 
tbdnena abbinippbi,ditam mssaggiyam idam me bbante 
koseyyamissakam santbatam k^ri^pitam mssaggijam idam 
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me bhante suddbaMlaLauam elakalomanam santhatam k4r4 
pitam mssagg'iyam idam me bbante santhatam anlLdiyitva 
tulam odat^nam tnlam gocany^nam k^rapitam msssaggi- 
yam idam me bhante santhatam (inachabbassam karapif&m 
annatra bhikkhasammntiv^ nissaggxyam idam me bhante 
nisidanasanthatam an^diyitva pur^nasanthatassa s^mantasu- 
gatavidatthim kar^pitanissaggiyam imam me bhante elaka- 
lomani tiyojanaparamam atikkamitini nissaggiy^ni imam 
me bhante elakalomim ann^tiklya bhikkhuniy^ dhov^pitim 
nissaggi's ^ni aliam bhante rupiyam patiggahesim idam 
me bhante mssaggiyam, im^ham sanghassa nissajjamiti 
aham bhante n^nappakarakam r{lpiyasamvoharam sama- 
pajjim idam me bhante mssaggiyam, imiham sanghassa 
nissaj^amiti 

4 Isissajjitv^na ^pattim deseyy^tha gihim vade 
jan^himan ti imma so Tadeyy^har^mi kim 

5 Ayatvd ’mantitelAdim vade bhikkhunam kappij am 
yam aharati so tena pari\attetv4 kappijam 

6 Labbham thapetvll dve pete sabbehi paribhunjitum 
tato annena laddho pi bh%o tesam na kappati 

7 Rukkhachay^ pyantamaso tarn mbbatta na kappati 
msattham patiladdhampi adito santatattayam 

8 No ce iabbhetha evam so imam chaddehi samsiyo 
evam pi bhikkhu chaddeyya no ce Iabbhetha sammato 

9 Etani dutiyam pattam sanghe ses^ni labbhare 
sanghekasmim gane vatthum labbham bhasantarena pi 

aham bhante ndnappakarakam kayavikkayam saxp^paj]im 
idam me bhante mssaggiyam, ayam me bhante patto das^ha- 
tikkanto mssaggiyo, ayam me bhante patto {Inapahca 
bandhanena pattena cetapito mssaggiyo imdham sanghassa 
nissajjami 

10 Nissajjitv^lna deseyya apattim pattagg^hakam 
sammannitv^na sanghassa pattantam tassa d^paye 

idam me bhante bhesajjam satt^hitikkantam mssaggiyam 
idam me bhante vassikas^tikacivaram atirekam^e sese 
gimh^e panyittham. atirekaddhamase sese gimhl-ne katv& 
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Daudaliitam nissaggivam idam me bhaate civaram bin- 
kkbussa samam datvil puna accbinnam nissaggiyam idam 
me bhante civaram s^mam suttam vinn4petv4 tanta\ayebi 
^dT^pitam nissaggiyam idam me bhante civaram pubbe 
apa\antassa annitakassa gahapatikassa tantavaye upasanka- 
mxt\^ vikappam apann:;m nissaggiyam idam me bhante 
accekacivaram samayam atikk^mitam nissaggiyam idam 
me bhante civaram atirekacharattam vippavuttham annatra 
bhikkhusammuti} i nissaggiyam idam me bhante janam 
isanghikam labham attano parmamitam nissaggiyam, imaham 
a 3 asmato. nissajjamiti 

11 Sesam sabbam yath^yogam 4diinhi yippayojave 

aham bhante ekam p4cittiy4pattiin 4pajjim dve sambab ala 
paci^tiy4pattiyo apajpm garayham me bhante dhammam 
apaj]im asapp4yam patidesani^am tarn patidesemiti tena 
passasi 4vuso tarn dbamraan ti yattabbam aham bhante 
ekam dukkatapattim apajjim, dve, samhahula dukkatapattn o 
apajjim aham bhante ekam dubbhasitapattim apajjim, dve, 
sambahula dubbh^sitSpatti^o apajjim ta tumha m^ile pati- 
desemiti aham bhante dye nanayatthuka thullaccaya- 
pattiyo ppajjim, sambahula nanavatthuk4 thullaceayapattiv o 
apajjim t4 tumha male patidesemiti yatyd tena pas&aai 
avuso ta ip^'ttiyo ti vutte 4ma bhante passamiti yatva 
puna tena avatim ayuso samvareyj asiti vutte sadhu sutthu 
bhante samyarissamiti vattabbam 

12 Adesanagaminiyam an4patti ca desitam 
nan4samvasa mssimathit^nam catupaiicahi 
manasa pakatattanam n4nek4 ’ti na desayeti 

XIjIII Ghandaddnadzii 

1 Bbenm ghandim pataletv4 kammapatte samagate 
sangbe hareyya chandam va parisuddhim pavaranam 

2 Ekam bhikkhum up4gamma nisidity4 ukkutikam 
anjaiim pagganhitvana dade chandam vicakkhano 

chandam dammi chandam me hara chandam me 
4rocehiti vattabbam p4nsuddhim dentena p4ribuddhiin 
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dammi pinsuddhixa me hara parisuddhim me droceliiti 
vattabbam 

3 Parisuddhim padanena samp^deti uposatbam 
sanghassa attano capi sesalcammam vibadhati 

4 Cbandadanena sanghassa dvayam sadheti nattano 
tasmd chandam dadantena ddtabba p§.risuddhipi 

6 Hareyyeko babvlnam pi parampar^ na haraye 
paramparabat^ cbandaparisuddhi na gacchati 
sabbClpaciram katvana evam deyyi pa\aran^ 

paT^ranam dammi pav^ranam me hara paydranam me 
drocehi mamatthd} a pav^rehiti 

6 Arocetya 'tba so sangbam pav^reyyeyam ^gato 

ittbamn^mo bbante sangbam pavareti dittbena y^ sutena 
y4 pansanL^ya y^ vadatu tarn sangho anukampam updd^} a 
pasaanto patikarissatiti 

7 Gabetya pdnsuddbim y& cbandam y^pi pay&ranam 
bi,rako sangbam appatyi, yibbbameyya mareyya y^ 

8 S^manerildibhayam y^ patvj^neyya n^hat^ 
patyd sangbam tatbabeyya libata boti barako 

9 Sangbapatto pamatto ya sutto n§.rooayeyya va 
an^patti ya sancicca narocentassa dukkatanti 

XLIV Uposatko i% 

1 Duve uposatb^ c^tuddaso pannaraso iti 
suttuddesamadbittb^naparisuddbi yasll tayo 

2 Suttuddeso ya sanghassa adbittb^nauposatho 
puggalasseva sesanam p^nsuddbiuposatbo 

3 Pubbakiece ca karane pattakalle samm^nite 
suttam uddisati sangbo pancadb^ so yibbavito 

4 Ymantarayam sankhepenuddeso yinivdnto 
tbero va issaro dvisu uddese yettba tlsu y§. 

5 Tisadesh ti vuttattd ayattante pi vattati 
^gaccbeyyum yadi sam^ uddisanteva thokik^ 

6 TJddittbam j dm suudi*t tbam sotabbam avasesakam 
uddittbamatte sakalayekacclyuttbitaya ya 
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7 Pansuddhim kareyyesam sanhke baliukatlia ce 
katvi sabbavikappesa pubbakiccam punuddise 

8 Pannaraso Tasik^nam itaranam sacetaro 
saminetare ^nuvattantu purimanam sace ^dbik^ 

9 Punma anuvattantu tesam sese pyayam nayo 
potipadov^sik^nam itaranam uposatbo 

10 SamathoLinam samaggim mCilattba dentu ki.mato 
bahi gantvina katabbo no ce denti uposatho 

11 Deyya nicchiyasamaggim bahilsu babi \a vaje 
patipado gantukanam evameva a 3 »^ani navo 

12 Sa\ ejva suttam saficicca asa ventassa dukkatam 
sammajjitum padipetum panaapetum dakasanam 

Id Na kareyya tath^ kallo mabatherena pesito 
sammajjitv^ padipetva patbipetva dakasanam 

14 Ganaflattim tbapetvevam kattabbo tihiiposatbo 

sunantu me dyasmanto ajj uposatho pannaraso yada- 
3 abmantdnam pattakallam majamannam. plrisuddhiuposatham 
karej y§.m§.ti 

ekamsam civaram katva nistditvd ukkutikam 

15 Therena atijalim tveyam paggayha samudiriy^ 

pansuddho aham ^vuso parisuddho ^ti mam dMretbati Tade 
3 dyatatiyakam 

samattapubbitrambhena tena yenevam inyS. 

pansuddho aham ^vuso pansuddhoti mam dharehiti 
tikkhattum vattabbo 

dvisu therena kattabbam katyevamlnyo navo 

pansuddho aham avuso pansuddho ti mam dhArehiti 
tikkhattum vattabbo 

16 ]N^avena thero tikkbattum evam assa udlriyo 
pansuddho aham bhante parisuddho ti mam dharehiti 
pubbakiccam sarapidetv^ adhittheyyevam ekato 

ajja me uposatho pannaraso ti va catuddaso ti yk adhit- 
th^miti 

ti vattabbam no ce adhittheyya dukkatam 

17 Yattha vk santi cattliro tayo v& yadi vk duve 
pansuddhim haritvllna ekekassitantare 
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18 Tam tarn uposattiam kayirum siy^ Upatti dukkatam 
vagge samagge vaggo ti sannmo Timatissa 

19 Dukfeatam karoto bhed^dhipp^yena tlmllaccayam 
vagge samaggen^patti samaggo itisanfiino 

20 TJkkliittassa gahattbassa sesanam sahadhamminam 
p^rajikassa sabbassa sikkhanikkhittakassa ca 

21 Nisinnapansiyati ca sabhag§.pattiko tath^ 
cbandena parivutthena p^timokkham na uddise 

22 Adesayitv^n^pannam ni.vikatv^na vematim 
'nuposatbe pi v^ katum posatbo na ca kappatx 

22 Atthitopasathavas^ na vaje tadahii vin^ 

antar^yam vci sangbam va dbi+tbatum simamevaTdti 


XLV Paioan^ ti 

1 Dvinnam tinnaii catunnail ca aflnamannapaT^ran^ 
ekassa ca adhitthdnain ses4 sanghapav^rand 

2 Piibbakicce ca karane pattakalle samdnite 
tbapetva iiattim sangbena kattabbevam pavdrand 

Sundtu me bhante sangbo ajja pavarana pannaiasi 

}adi sangbassa pattakailira sangbo pa\dre^ 3 -ati 

3 Ekaniisain ci\aram kit^a mbiditya nkkutikara 
tberena anjalim & aigbo p^iggdyba St^mud^rl^ a 

sangbam avuso pa^v ai emi diitbena x a ■\ a pai isankdv'^ 

Ta vadanta mam a^asman.to anukampim ipada^a passanto 
j)aiikansa»jrai dutuam pi tatnam pi sangbam 

pa\aremi dittbena \a sutena ^cl pirisauka^a \d. ^adantu 
mam a\asmatito aniikampam updf]d\a passanto pati- 
karissdraiti 

4 Pa\arentesii tberesa riisa]]iiKkutikaiD navo 
paAaich sn%am ^d\a ukkut ko va accbatu 

o Pubbai ambbani fi»inidpet\d na\o sangbam udiiiyo 

sangbam bhante pa^dreml dittbena "va sutena pan- 
sanka^a va \ idantu mam d'^ asm into anukampam updda^a 
passanto patikaiissami dllt^^dm pi tatiyam pi bliante 
sangbam pa\arenii d \a s va p patikariss^miti 
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d^iiena dliaminasakaccli^ kalahehi ca rattiyo 

6 Tev^cikaya okase sati khepitabli4vato 

antar^ye dasaTidhe nattim vatv^nurdpato 

san^tu me bhante sangbo manusselu d^nam dentehi dvibi 
bhikkhCtlii dbammam sakacchantehi kalaham karontein 
yebbuyyena ratti kbepitli jsa ce sangbo tevacikam pavaressati 
appavarito va sangbo bbavissati atbayam ratti vibbiyissati 
ayam raiantar^yo pe ayam brabmacanyantarayo saee 
sangbo tev^cikam pavllressati apparanto va sangbo bbavissati 
atbayam brabmacanyantarayo bbavissati. yadi sanghassa 
pattakailam sangbo dvevacikam ekavdcikazn saminavassikam 
pavarey} ^ti 

7 Pavd.reyy^nnr(jipena yatbit tbapitanattiy^ 

dgaccbeyyum yadi sama 4dika cettba abare 

8 E\am ti catuvaggo ca nattim vatvil pav4ra;ve 

sunantu me asmanto ajja pavdran^ pannirasi yadayas- 
mantanam pattakailam mayam annamannam pavAreyyamati 

ekamsam civaram katv4 nisiditvd nkkutikam 

9 Tberena anjalim tvevam pagga^ba samudJnya 

abam ivuso ^yaamante pavdremi dittbena va sutena t 4 
pansankaya v4 vadantu patikansslimi dutiyampi tati- 

yampi patikanssiLmi 

navend-pi abam bbante ^yasmante pavdremi pati- 

karissamiti 

dvisu tberena kattabbam na% o katvevam iriyo 

abam avnso dyasmantam paviremi dntnampi tati- 
yampi na\ en^pi patikanssamiti 

10 Pubbakiccam sam&petv^ adhittbeyyevam ekako 

ajja me pav^rana catuddasi ti va pannarast ti adbittba- 
mi ti vattabbam 

yasmim vasanti vk panca cattaro va tajo duve 

11 Pavaraij-am baritvana ekekassitaritare 

tarn tarn pavlirapam kaviruni siy4 lipatti dukkatam 

12 Ses& uposatbe vutta gatb&yo cettba abare 
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13 Pavante ca sanghamhi parisuddhi uposatham 
kareyya cliinnavasso vk avuttho vanupagato 

14 Catumitsiniy^ c^pi kate sanghenuposathe 
vutthavass^ pav^eyyum sace appatara siyamti 

IS.LVI Samvaro t% 

1 Cakklinssotadibiiedelii rdpasaddidi gocare 
abkijjhMomanassiLdx ppavattinr TinivElraye 

2 Nigganbeyya sakam cittam kitthUdun viya duppasum 
satima sampa^ino ca care sabbiriy^pathe ti 

XLVII Suddhih 

1 Desan^ samvaro ettbi paccavekkhanabbedato 
suddbi catubbidh.4 pdtimokkbasamvarasammatam 

2 Desan^ya visuddhatt^ desanasuddhi vuccati 
na pimevam kanssanti citt§idhitth4nasainvaro 

3 Yutto samvarasuddbiti sujjhatindriyasamvaro 
pabAyanesanam dhammenuppS.dentassa etthiy^ 

4 Suddhatt^ etthisuddhiti vuttam ijivanissitam 
yoniso patasankbaya civaram patisevati 

5 EvamUdi yatbavuttapaocavekkbanasujjbanel 
paccavekkban asuddbtti vuttam paccayanissitanti 

XL VIII Santoao ti 

1 Appena anavajjena santuttho sulabhena ca 
mattannu subharo hutva care sadbammag§.ravo 

2 Atitam nanusooauto nappajappamani.gatam 
paccuppaimo uayapento santuttho ti pavuccati 

XLIX Cattirakkhd ti 

1 Buddb^nussatimett^ ca asubbam maranassa ti 
llrakattSulin^rabam samm^sAmanca buddbato 

2 Samm^sambuddham iti vi.nussatiy§. punappunam 
navabbede bbagavato buddbanussatij 4 gune 
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3 Simattbasanghasimattliadevat^su ca issare 
jane gocaragamamhi tatthuppiidaya manuso 

4 Sabbasattesu sukhita bonta veradiadina 
pancbijja panchijja bhavana mettabhdvan^ 

5 Y^annasantbanaokasadiaato pancchedato 
Tavatthapetv§, kes^dikottbS^^e anupubbato 

6 N^tisigbad ca saziikam viLkbepam patibahayam 
pannattim samatikkamma muncantass^nupubbato 

7 Vannaasaj-asanthanam ^ndhokHsebi bbavana 
pat ikkulasikotth ase uddbumatadi vattbusu 

8 Grabetv^ asubhakaram pavattH bbavana subbam 
maranam me bbavissati jivitam uparujjbati 

9 Maranam maranam vati bbava’v itvana yoniso 
vadhakassevupattbi,na sampattinam vipattito 

10 TJpasambarato kayababusi^b^rana tatbi, 
Hyudubbalato k^lavavattbanassa bbavato 

11 Addbanassa pariccbeda bb§.vaii& maranassatiti 

L Vtpassand t% 

1 IT^mardlpam pariggayba tato tassa ea paccayam 
butv^ abbdvato mcci. udayabbayapilan^ 

2 Dukkb^ avasavattittll anattH ti tilakkbanam 
S,ropetvi,na sankhsire sammasanto puaappunam 

6 Papuneyydnupubbena sabbasamyojanakkbayanti 
adbisiladhicitt^nam adhippann^yasikkhan^ 

4 Bbikkbukiccam ato kbuddasikkb&yasamudahato 
mabate kittisaddassayassa lokavioanno 

5 Pansi> na sambboti mMutasseva niccayo 
tena Bbammasinkena Tambapanniyaketun4 

6 Tberena raciti dhammavinajannupasamsitl. 
ett^vatS.yam nittb3.nam kbuddasikkb^ updgatd 
paucamattebi g^tb^nam satebi parirndnato U 

jsxbbIitapaccaxo nOTTJ 


JgJBLDnDASISgHl. JSTTTHItI 



MULASIKKHA. 


NaMO TASSA !BhAGAVATO AKABEATO SAMMlSAMBUBBHAbA 
jJ^atr^na tarn pavakkbami miklasikkliaTii sam§lsato 

p1.r1.jik1. 

I 1 BhikkliiiiilL navaken^do mCtlabkllsiya sikkhitum 
yannimittam pavesanto bhikkhu mag-gattaye cuto 

2 Pavesanatthituddb^rapavittbe cepi s^diyam 
admnam maniisam bhandam the^ y ^yekena ^diyam 

3 Pancavisa vah^i esu garukan ce cuto bhave 
i-diyanto baranto vH baranto iriy^patbam 

4 Vikopento tatb^ th4n& c^vento pi par^jiko 
tattha nanekabband^nam pancakdnau. Tasi. pana 

5 Avab^ra dasaii ceti vifijo^tabb^ vibb^viua 
sabattLcinattiLo ceva mssaggo attbasadbako 

6 DburaniLkhepanail ceva idam sahatthapancakam 
pubbasabapavogo ca sam\xdbabaranam pi ca 

7 Saketakaminam. nimittam pubbaYogadipailcakam 
tbeTTapasaybii parikappa paticcbiniisl krsatika 

S Avabara ime panca Tinfiatabb^ vibb§-vin^ 
maDussapanam panoti janam v^dbakacetas^ 
jivita yo viyojeti s&sana so p&iajiko 

9 Jblin^dibbedam badfaye asantam 
aiinapadeaau ca viuadbimtoam 
manassaj^titosa Yadeyya bhikkjr>u 
niltakkhane tena p^rdpko vaso 
[parajayam ^panno p^r^jiko ] 

CATriLHO pabajikI iotthita 
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II Sattagaruk&paiti 

1 Mocetukamacittena rtpakkamma vimocayain 
sukkam annatra supina samano garukam phase 

2 Kliyasamsaggar^gena manussitthim par^masam 
itthisaniii upakkamma samano garukam phuse 

3 Dutthullav^cassddena maggam varabbha methunam 
obb^isento manussitthim sunamanam ganim phuse 

4 Yannam Tatvattano kamaparican\ ^ya methunam 
itthimethunar^gena yacam^no garum phuse 

5 Sandesam patiganhitvli purisassitthiya pi 
vimamsitvll haram pacchd samano garukam phuse 

6 C^vetukdmo codento amiilantimayatthuna 
coddpayam samano sunamlinam garum phuse 

7 Ltesamattamup^d^ya amulantimavatthun^ 
cAvetukimo codento sunamAnam garum phuse 

aiTTAGAJtlTSriPATTr 


III Nissaggiya 

1 Yikappan'>m adhittliAnam akatva kalaci^aiam 
dasabam atimapeti tassa niasaggi^ am ct 

2 Bbikkimsammutiyannana ticiTa^t*m ddl^’-^h^taru 
ekAham atimapeti tassa mssaggiT^m si\d. 

3 Annatikd^a bhikkhuniya puranieivaram 
dhovapeti rajApeti Akotapeti tarn 

4 Aniiatikava bhikkhuniya Latthato *vinci UAam 
adatvA civaradane nissaggiyam udintam 

5 Appa\aritam aunAtim vinilapentassa ctyaraiu 
annatra samayAtassa niasaggiyara udintam 

6 Rajatam jatarApam vA masafcam va kahapanam 
gatiheyya vA ganhapeyya nissaggi sAdiye^ya vA 

7 Panvatteyya nissaggi rajatadi catubbidham 
kappiyam kappiyenApi thapetvA sahadhammike 

8 Yikappanam adhitthAnam akatvana pamdnikdm 
dasAham atimApeti pattam nissaggi} am sii A 
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9 Pancabandhanato (inapatte sati param pana 
TinMpeti navam pattam tassa nissaggiyam si;^4 

10 Patiggabetvi bhunjanto sappi tel^dikam pana 
sattdham atim^peti tassa nissaggiyam siya 

11 Bhikkbussa civaram datvi acchindantassa tarn puna 
sakasadn^ya nissaggi acchmdapayato pi 

12 Appav^ritam ann^tim suttam yiciya civaram 
v^v^pentassa nissaggi vinanndtipav^lrite 

13 Jauanto bhikkhusanghassa l^bbam parinatam pana 
attano parmameti tassa nissaggiyam siya 
[nissajjitabbo nissaggiyo ] 

terasjl isissaggutI xitthitI 

IV Pdczttz^d 

1 Sampajinamusdv^de p§.cittiyam udintam 
bbikkhun ca omasantassa pesunnabarane pi ca 

2 Tbapetv^ bhikkbunim bbikkhum annena pitakattayam 
padaso dhammam bhanantassa pdcittiyam udintam 

3 Anupasampanneneva sayitvi.na tirattiyam 
pltcith sabaseyy^ya catuttbatthangate puna 

4 Ittbiyi ekarattampi seyyam kappayato pi 
desentassa vmll Tinnum dbammam ca cbapaduttan 

5 Duttbullam bbikkbuno vajjam bbikkhusammutiy^ vinlt 
abhikkbuno vadantassa p&cittiyam udintam 

6 Kbaneyya vSi kb'anlipeyya patbavin ca akappiyam 
bb0.tag^mam vikopevya tassa p^tcittiyam siyH 

7 Ajjbok&se tu maiicidim katnS. santbarand-dikam 
sangbikam yd.ti p^citti akatv^ pucchan^dikam 

8 Sanghikdvasathe spyyam katv^l santbaran^dikam 
akatvil pucchanMim yo y^ti pdcitti tassa pi 

9 J iLnam sappinakam toyam picitti panbbunjaye 
annsitiki bbikkhuniy^ thapetv^ panvattakam 

10 tHivaram deti pdcitti civaram sibbato pi ca 
atirittam ak^retva pavllrety^na bbunjato 

1 1 Bbikkhum ^sftdan&pekkbo pavkreti pavdritam 
natmttena bhutte tu pS.cittiyam udintam 
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12 Sannidhim bhojanam bbuiije vikdle yltvaiMikam 
bbunjato vllpi p^citti agiMnopanitakam 

13 Vinnapetvi.iia bbunjeyya sappi bbattadikam pi ca 
appatiggabitam bbuiije dan taka ttbodakam Tm4 

14 Tittbiyassa dade kifici bbunjitabbam sabattbato 
nisajjam rabo kappe matugamena ekato 

15 Su]4merayap^ne pi pacittiyam udintam 
angulipatodake c^pi basadbamme pi codalce 

16 Anadare pi p^oitti bbikkbum bbimsayato pi Ta 
bbayltnakam katbam katv^ dassetva yi bbayanakam 

17 Tbapetva paccaYam kifici agilano jaleyya Ta 
joti jal^payeyya tassa pacittiyam si^a 

18 Kappabindum aniLdaya navaeivarabbogino 
bas^pekkbassa pacitti bbikkbuno civaradikam 

19 Apanetva nidbentassa nidbipentassa va pana 
janam p^nam maien tassa tiracchanagatam pi Ta 

20 Cbadetukdmo cbadeti dutthuUam bbikkbuno pi ca 
gamantaragatassipi samTidb^yittbiya saba 

21 Bbikkbum pabarato Tipi talasattikam uggire 
codeti Ta oodipeti garuka mulakena pi 

22 Eukkuccuppidane cipi bbandanattbiyupassutim 
sotum bbandauajitinam yiti pacittiyam sija 

23 sangbassa libbam pannamitan tu 
nimeti yo tarn parapuggalassa 

24 Puccbam akatyi pi ca santabbikkbum 
picitti gimassa gate pi kale 

EKACATTAilSA PlciTTITA NITTHITi 

V Dubbhdstpaktnnaka-mddesd 

1 Sangbikam garukam bbandam sodeyyannassa issjaro 
tbuUaccayam yatbiyattbum tbeyyiparajikidi pi 

2 Eusidimayacirim kambalam kesayilajam 
satnayam Tini dbirayatolukapakkbijmakkbipam 

3 Sattbakamme yattbikamme sanmiittanca bbindato 
tbuUaccayam manussinam mamsadibbojane pi ya 

4 Eadalerakkadussini pottbakam sabbanilakam 
sabbapitidikam cipi dbirayantassa dukkatam 
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5 Hatthissuragasondnam sihabyag’gliacclia dipinam 
taraccbassa ca mamsadi uddissakatakam pi ca 

6 Anapucchitamamsaa ca bhunjato dukkatam siy& 
^ath^nupubbam hitvana dakatittblldikam va 3 e 

7 Sabasa vubbbajitvalna pavise mkbameyya Yk 
vaccapassavakutikam vin^ ukk^sikam vise 

8 Ifittbunaato kare vaccam dantakattbad ca kbddayam 
vaccapassava doninam babi vacc^dikam kare 

9 Kharena cavalekbeyya kattbam p§.teyya kbpake 
ubatan ca na dboveyya ukl^pan ca na sodbaye 

10 DdkaKiccam karontassa katvi. capu capu ti ca 
anajjbittbo va tberena patimokkbam pi uddise 

11 Anapuccbaya panbassa katbane visajjane pi ca 
sajjhayakarane dipara ]alane vijjbapaiie pi ca 

12 Yatapanakavat&di vivareyya tbakeyya va 
vandanadira kare naggo gamanam bbojanam pi ca 

13 Parikammam kare kare 'ti paticbannakam vm^ 
nabaya k§.vam gbamseyya kudde tbambbe tarum pi va 

14 Kuruvindakasuttena aniiamannassa kayato 
agilano pab^rame carevya saupabano 

15 Upabanam yo dbareti sabbaniladikarn pi ca 
nimittam ittbiyararto mukbam va bbikkbadayiya 

16 Ujjbanasanili aniiassa pattam attano mukbam 
adasadimbi passeyya ucd-sanamabasane 

17 XibaijMim karontassa dukkatam vandane pi v^ 
ukkittbanupasampanuaninasamvasakadinam 

18 Ekato pandakittblbi ubbatob'vanjanena va 
dtgbasarie msideyya adigbe asane pi ca 

19 Asamanasanikena mancapitbe sayeyya v^ 
kulasangabattbam dadato pbalapuppbadikam pi cs 

20 Gantbim Mim kare k^re jmav^ntapaceay e 
panbbunjeyya abyatto anissaya vaseyya va 

21 Anunuatebi aniiassa bbesajjam vd. kare vade 
kare sS.pattiko bbikkbu uposathapav^-ranam 

22 D^^rabandbadike tbane panvattakavatakam 
apidb^ya vinll bbogam niyogam v^saye diva 

23 DbannittbirCiparatanam llvudbittbipasltdanam 
tdnbbandam pbalam rukkbe puppbann^din ca ^mase 
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24 SasittodaJEatelelii pHanaliattliaplianelu vd 

^ kesam osanhanekasmim bkajane bhojane pi ca 

25 Ekattharana^^Yurane sayejviim dvekamaiicake 
dantakatthan ca kb^eyya adiukdnam pamanato 

26 Yojeti va yoj^peti naccam gitam ca vMitam 
dassanam savanam tesam karontassa ca dukkatam 

27 Pibadiropime capi babi pakarakuddake 
vacc^dicbaddanaLdunhi digbakesadi dharane 

2d Nakhamattbakar^dimhi sambadbe lomabarane 
pankammakatam bbiiinim akkame saupahano 

29 Adbotaallop^debi sanghikam mancapithakam 
pankammakatam bbittim amabantassa dukkatam 

30 SanghatiyA pi pallatthe duppanbbuDjevTa civaram 
akdyabandhano gamam vaje katana vaccakam 

31 Ndcameyya dake saute samadeyya akappive 
desanlLrocauadirobi sabhagapattiva pi ca 

32 Na Yase Yassam Tij^amvad© suddbacitto patissa vam 
vassam Tasitva gamane auanuiin&takiccato 

33 Vin^ padam tarusuddham ponsambabhirilbane 
apanssaTano 'ddb^nam vaje tam yEcito na de 

34 Attano ghatane ittbir(ipadiin karayeyya va 
lutv^ milddikam cittam jdtakadim sayam kare 

35 Sbunjazitamuttbapentassa sal^disu nisidato 
Tuddbdnam pana ok4sam adatvi vdpi dukkatam 

36 Y^n&dim abhiriibeyya kallako jratanattayam 
^rabbha vade davafinapans^yopaMlane 

87 E^yildim vivantvgliia bbikkhuniiiam^na dassaye 
vice lok^yat^im pbalitam ganheyya ganhapeyya 

38 Yattbakattbacipel^ya bhun 3 ato patta hatthako 
Y^tap^nakav^tam vH paname sodakam pi ca 

39 TTnbeyya patis^meyya afeiunheyya no dakam 
tbapeyya bbibiiiyam pattam ange v^ mancapitthe 

40 Miiiante panbbandaiite p5de chatte tbapeti 
caIakS,dmi tbape pattam patte y 5 battba dbovaniB 

41 Pattena zubarantassa uccbittbam udakam pi ca 
akappiyam pi pattam y 5 panbbunjeyya dukkatam 

42 Yade j!yII 'ti kbipite na bbikkbati an5.daro 
parimandalaklLdimln sekhiye dukkatam siyi 
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43 Yo bhand^gare pasutto va bbandakam 
m^tuna p^cittiyajn assa gopayo 

44 DavUya hinena pi jatiidind 
vadeyya dubbbasitam uttamam pi so 

I)UBBHi^IPA:EI3n7AE:AIfrDI)ESA ITTHIX A 

VI Sliddin 

1 Upajjbiceravattan ca gamikigantukam pi ca 
sen^sanMivattan ca katabbam piyasilin^ 

2 Hattbapase tbito kifici gabitabbam dade tidba 
gabetukamo ganbeyya dvidhiyam sampatiggaho 

3 Sangbatim uttarasangam tatha antaravasakarn 
etam imam adhittbami tatbi paccaddbardmiti 

4 Imam imam et&ni etam pi ci varan ti v^ 
pankkb^racoMniti tatbll paccuddbar^miti 

5 Ekam imam adhitthitmi pattam paccuddhar^miti 
evam paccnddbare ^dhitthe ctvar^di yatbdvidbi 

6 Saiioarittam vin^ sesk sacittagarukantim^ 
acchmnam parmatam hit\ k nissaggiyam acittakam 

7 Padaso dhammam duve seyyam itthiy^ dbammadesana 
duve sendsanani pi sibbanam civarassa pi 

8 Pavliritam surapanam pailcasannidhiadikam 
jotx ujj&.lanan ceva kappabmdum anildikam 

9 GUmappavesanan Hete p§,citt!su acittaka 
pakmnakesu nddissa katham bitvaiinamamsakam 

10 Ekattbaranapivuranam ekamance tuvattanam 
ekato bbunjanan cipi naccagit^di sattapi 

11 Akayabandbanan capi pattabattbakavdtakam 
acittakam idam sabbam sesamettasacittakam 

12 Titakkamanacittena sacittakam acittakam 
pannattijanane cdpi yadant§,cariy^ tatbl. 

13 Pubbakaranaidikam katv4 nposatbapavaranam 
navamd dipitam sabbam k&tabbam piyasilin^ 
sammujjant padipo ca udakam ^sanena ca 
nposatbassa et^ni pubbakaranan ti vuccati 
cbandaparisnddbi utnkkbanam bbikkbuganan&, ca ov^do 
nposatbassa etam pubbakaranan ti vuocati 
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tiposatho y^Tatik^ ca biikklt^l 
kanmiapatt^ sabMg^pattiyo ca 
na Tijjanti vajjamyd ca puggalU 
tasmim na bonti pattakallan ti Txtccati. 
pubbakaranapubbakicc^iii sam^dapetvi desit^pattikassa sa* 
znaggassa bhikkbusangbassa annmatiyll pHtimokkliam uddz- 
situzn iridbanam karoma 

p^nsuddhi adhittbinam suttaddesaTas^ tidb^ 
ganapuggalasangb^ ca tam kareyytim yatMkamam 
c^tuddaso pancadaso samaggi dinato tidb^ 
dinapuggalakiLtabbi kiLrato tena ventd 
tayo tayo^ ti katvtoa dmapnggalabbedato 
tevS,cidvekavdciti nava vuttA paT^ran^ 
kattikantimapakkbambi bemam pbagganapumia]zi& 
tassa antimapakkbamb^ gunbam lls&lipuniiami 
vassakilam tato seyyam catuTisatuposatba 
cituddasa cba etesu pakkb^ tatiyasattamit 
fieyy4 pannarasa sesi. attbdrasa npoaatbd 
obandam damixii cbandam me bara cbandam me droce* 
biti cbandam d^tabbam pansuddbim damim. p° me bara. 
p® me drocebiti p^lnsuddhi d4tabb& pav^ranam dammi p® 
me bara p® me 4rocebi mamattb4ya paT^rebiti pav4ran§i 
d4tabb4 4patti desakena abam bbante sainbabul4 n4n4- 
vattbuk4 ipattiyo dpajjim tk tumbe mCde patideaemi 
vutte passasi 4vuso ta apattiyo ti patiganbantena vutte 
4ma bbante pass4mi yatv4 puna patiganbantena 4yatim 4vuso 
samvarevy4siti vutte sadhu suttbum bbante samvanssamiti 
tikkbattum vatv4 desetabbam vematim 4rocentena abam. 
bbante sambabulasu nanavattbukasu apattisu vematiko 
yad4 nibbematiko bbavissami tada ta 4pattiyo patikaribsamiti 
tikkbattum vatv4 4rocetabbam ajja me uposatbo pannaraso ca- 
tuddaso ti va adbittMmiti tikkbattum vatva pugg ilena adbi- 
ttb4nauposatbo katabbo dvisu pana tberena parisuddho abam 
4vuso parisuddbo ti mam dbarebiti tikkbattum vattabbam 
navakenllpi tatbeva vattabbam abam bbante mam dba- 
retbati vacanam viseso tisu pana sunantu me ajasmanto 
aj juposatho pannaraso ad4yasmant4nam pattakailam mavam 
aiinamailnam p4risuddbi uposatbam kare} } amati iiattim tba- 

B 
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petv4 patip^tiy^ vattanayena p^nsuddiiiuposatlio kdtabbo 
ajja me pav^ran^ cl-tuddasiti vk pannarasiti "vk adbitthllmiti 
tikkbattum vatY^ ekena pav^retabbo dvisu pana therena 
abam slvuso ^yasmantam. paviremi dittbena Tk sutena Yk 
pansankaya yk Yadatu mam ^yasm^ anukampam ap^d^ya 
passanto patikanssllmiti tikkbattum vatv^ pav^retabbam 
navaken^pi tattbeva vattabbam sante tivacanam viseso 
tisu yk catOsu yk pana sunantu me dyasmant 4 ajja paY^ran^ 
pannarasi yadiyasmantanam pattakallam may am anfiam 
annam pav^reyytoati liattim tbapetv^ tberena abam ^vuso 
i,yasmaiite pav&remi dittbena y^ sutena yk pansank^ya yk 
Yadantu mam ilyasmanta anukampam up^dHya passanto 
patikanss^mlti tikkbattum vatv^ paYELretabbam naYakebi 
pi tatbeva patipatiy^ pavdretabbam bbante tiYacanam Yiseso 
cattdu adbikesu pana sunsltu me ^Lyuso sangbo a] 3 a pav4- 
T&nk pannarasi yadi sangbassa pattakallam sangbo paY&- 
reyy&ti nattim tbapetv^ Yuddbatarena samgbam ^yuso 
paYiremi dittbena yk sutena y^ pansank^lya Yadatu 

mam sangbo an° up° pass"^ pat° tik° y° p® attbatam bbante 
sangbassa katbinam dbamimko katbinattbiiro anumodi- 
miti tik® Yatva katbinam anumoditabbam eYam pi nissaya 
gabetabbo ekamsam uttarilsangam karitY& anjallkatYa 
ukkutikam nisiditYll yd,Yatatiyakam ilcanyo me bbante boti 
iLyasmatiL nissHya vaccblimlti gabetabbo nissayam dentena 
pi lajjmo yeYa d^tabbam na bbikkbaYebi alajjinam nissayo 
d 4 tabbo yo dadejrya ipatti dukkatassdti Yuttam desanl. 
suddbi ntoa p^timokkbasamYarasilam tambi desan^lya sujjba- 
nato desan^suddbiti Yuccati samvarasuddbi n^ma indnya- 
samYarasilam tambi na puneYam karissamlti manasi ^dbittbd- 
yasu33banato samYarasuddbiti Yuccati parisettbisuddbi nS.ma 
S-jiYapansuddbisilam tambi pariyesan^ya suddbat^ pansettbi- 
suddbiti Yuccati paccavekkban^suddbi n^ma paccayapari- 
bbogasannissitasilam tambi patisankbi yoniso civaram pati- 
seY^mi §.dina nayena YuttapaccaYekkbanena suj3banato pacca- 
Yekkb an^suddbiti Yuccati 

KIBBiuNAPi^CCAYO HOTtT 

ntXASrKKHl. mTTHITi. 



COMPARA.TIVE TABLE 


ehubbasieehI 

I s= PSr 1-4, comp XankM Yitarani ap Mmayeff Pdtnnokkha, p 67 
II *= SaDgh 1-9 C II, 1, 4 M IX, 4, 6 

m = M I, 30, 4 Pac 90 91 92 M VIH, 13 14 16-18 20 21 

28 29 M III, 6, 9 
IV « M VIII, 10, 1 
V = Njsa 21 C V, 9 10 
VI « P 

VII = Pac 36-39 

VIII = M VI, 40, 2 36, 6 Niss. 23 M VI, 3-6 

rx = p 

X « M VI, 23, 9-15 31, 13 14 
XI * Nj3S 19 20 30 

XII = Pac 1-4 76 64 77 86 67 66 63 12 1 2 64 63 

XTII * pac 11 M VI, 21 C V, 6, 2 

XIV = M VI, 33, 4 III, 6, 6 VI, 40, 2 

XV = K. I, 32 26 26 C VIII, 7, 1 MI, 26, 23 24 20 

XVT =i= C VIII, 10, 1-3 

XVII = M II, 16, 6-11 16, 9 M I, 26, 18 
XVIII = C V, 16 
XIX = C V, 1 
XX « C VC, 6, 6 

XXI = ? 

XXII M V, 2 
XXIII = Sekh 38 C V, 2, 4 
XXIV = M VI, 12 13 

XXV M V, 10, 4 = Bra}miB 3 aiasntta Grnmblot Sept Snttaa p 9 
C VC, 8 14 
XXVI = C VI, 13, 2 
XXVII = M III, 6, 6 (P) IX, 3, 4 
XXVIII « C I, 13 
XXTX =* Sangb 13 
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COMPABATIY]^ TABLE 


TTTT = M I, 26 ff C TTII, 1 fP 
TTTT rs P6c 69 comp Kaokhd Vit ap Mm, 48 
TVTT T = M I, 35 ff 

XXXIII = C Y, 29 

X VXI V = Pac 10 74 C YI, 3 
XXXY = ? 

X X X VT = ? 

XXXYII = pac 84 C YI, 17 
XXXVIII s= Sangli 13 
XXXIX = M III, 2 3 6-12 

XL = M YIII, 27, 6 C YI, 16, 2 Par lY, 1, 3 C VI, 15, 2 

XLI = C Y, 14, 3 YI, 2, 1 Y, 2, 3 19, 2, 31, 2 34 27, 1 3 4 2 

pac 2 (comp Samanta Pasadiia ap Mmayeflf Pat 83) 
C YI, 20 YIII, 9 Y, 32, 2 13, 2 Y, 7 M Y, 10, 3 

I, 59, 1 C X, 9 Y, 33, 2 27, 6 29, 4 32, 1 Selili 

74 Bliikkhimtpac 8 9 M I, 56 Pac 54 M I, 25 
13 26, 3 27, 3 Y, 12 YIII, 23, I 0 Y, 23, 1 2 27, 

5 30 YI, 2, 5 M lY, 1, 12 YI, 27, 6 C Y, 23, 5 

M YIII, 27 31 0 Y, 28, 1 37 MY, 10, 4 

XLII = Kiss 1-6 11-19 20-22 23-30 
XLin = M II, 23 22 

XLIV = M II, 28, 3 4 34, 1-3 II, 16, 6 26, 2 22, 1 26, 6 9 10 

II, 14 27, 2 

XLY = M lY, 16, 2 5, 3 1, 13 14 15, 2 4 7 16, 2 17, 6 18 

XLYI =f 


mulasikxhA 


I 

II 

III 

lY 

\ 


M 


( = Panyara YI, 6 
( = Parajika 1-4 
ffi Sangli 1-4 8 9 

« Niss 1 2 4 1 18 21 23 25 26 SO 
/ = P£c 1-7 2-11 14 lo 20 25 26 35-41 44 51-66 60 61 64 
) 67 76-78 

t = M YIII, 27 YI, 14, 4 22, 4 C Y, 7 M YI, 23, 9 

= M YIII, 28 YI 23 31, 13 C YIII, 10 M II, 16, 5 

1, 25, 18 C Y, 15 Y, 1, 3 YI, 20, 1 M Y, 2 C Y, 

2, 4 MY, 10, 4 C YI, 8, 14 13, 2 II, 1, 4 YI, 
6, 5 Y 19, 2 31, 2 2, 6 27, 1-4 Sokh 74 Blukklimii- 
pac 8 9 0 YI, 20, 2 Y, 29, 1 YIII, 9 Y, 32, 2 
13, 2 M Y, 10, 3 I, 69, 1 C X, 9 1 2 Pac 21 
C Y, 33, 2 9, 3 4 Y, 10, 3 33, 3 YIII, 5, 2 Sekh 1 

( = M I, 32 

( = Sangli, 4 I^iss 30 Pac 4 7 Hiss 23 Pac 38 comp 

Eankha Yit ap Mm pat 91 C Y, 19, 2 Y, 2, 6 29, 1 
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BEITISH MTJSETTM. 


BY 

DR HOEBNOre 



LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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PiormrAH, def 91 do do Eg 1115 

MahItaow 661 Kaml) 0 ]ian do Onent 1261 

do , fragment, viih Burmese in- 

terpretation 24 Burmese do Add 9068 



Kumber 

Title ofleayea Character MatenaL KnmbcrofMS 

CtTLAYAGGO Saiigli&disesa ntual 14 Square char Gilt palmloavea Add 8903 

do 7 Burmese Silvered palmleaves Eg 1114 

do 6 do Palmleaves Add 10,550 
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Number 

Title of leaves Character Material Number of M3 

Bhikkhu-P&timokkham, fragmentt 

mth Burmese interpretation 4 Burmese Silvered palmleaves Add 4850 B 

Bhikkhu-Fatimokkham, witk Bur* 
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luterpretation 

Defective 380 do do Add 15,202 

Brahma] ala Sutta 32 Sinhalese do OiKut 2244, foil ku khah [Ch j 

do , with Sinhalese 

interpretation 138 do do Add 17,678 
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Numbor 

Title of leaves Oharaoter Maienal Number of HS 

Ithyuttaka A^thakaih^, by Bammap&la 

Defective 341 Kambojian Palmleavefl Add 11,653 

Suttanip&ta 163 Sinhalese do „ 27,469 
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Saddliammop iyim, with Sin interpretation 89 Smhdise do Oiniit 22 IK 
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Number 

Title ofku'Vis Character Material Number of MS 

SindlnlvippiNissiya HO do do Add I2,2ii 

do 111(1 ]v 11 ilv ik i pp X Nismyq, 1)3 do do Oi u nfc 217 0 
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Kay mratig&th^imi, Pah text, mth Sinha- 
lese interpretation See Hardy’s Manual, 

p 639 31 do Palmleaves „ 2659 [Hardy] 

YuttamSlasandesaaatahatn, with Sin interp 48 do do „ 2661 
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LIST OF PlLI HAXUSCRIPTS 


121 THB 

CAMBRIDGE DNIVERSITT LIBRARY 

BY 

T W E,hts Davtds 


In the following alphabetical list, which I should not have 
been able to draw up had it not been for the specially kind 
assistance of the accomphshed head of the Library, all the 
MSS are on palm-leaves unless otherwise stated Besides 
these P^h books the Library possesses a collection unnvaUed 
in Europe, of the works on the history of Buddhism written 
in Sinhalese 


Name 

Character 

No of leaves 

Iiibrary Mart 

Abhidhanappadtpika 

Smh 

192 

Add MS 923 

Ahhidhammattha sangaha ^ 

Bnrni 

107 

1257 

Atthanagala-vrmsa 

Smh 

24 

925 

Ambattha sutta-atthakathd 

>1 

10 (paper) 

928 (^) 

Kammav^ca 

Sq pail 

59 

1260 

>> 



292, 293 

,, (fragments) 



840, 341 

EIhuddaka-patba 

Smh 

15 (paper) 

931 

Canya-pitaka 


44 „ 

935 

Blpavansa 

7> 

146 „ 

944 



31 

945 


7» 

27 

946 

>> 

77 

69 

1255 

Patimokkha 

Burm 


1249 

Payoga-siddhi 

Smh 

103 

1253 


^ Mr Bradshaw has a copy of the aniiaaa on this work in his own library 

B 
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Name 

Character 

No of leaves 

Library Mark 

Padariipa-siddlii 

Smh 

59 

12d4 

Peyydla kanda (imperfect) 

Xamb 

32 

1256 

Ealayatara 

Smh 

41 

957 

„ with sanna 

77 

151 

958 

Baddhayansa 

77 

214 (paper) 

951 

Bodhivansa ^ 

■77 

62 

953 

Bralrtna 3 ala Sutta(witli Sanna) 

77 

120 

955 



134 

956 

Bliesa]]a manjusi 

Burm 

144 

1252 

Mahdvagga (?) 

Bunn 


225 

MaiiaYansa 

Smh 

172 

291 

97 

Burm 


296 

77 

Smh 

241 

962 

77 

77 

181 

963 

77 

77 

183 

964 

„ T\U 

77 

188 

965 

Milmda Panha 

>7 

154 

1251 

Batthapala Sutta (with Sanaa) 

77 

33 

978 

Basavahmi 

77 

10 (paper) 

973 

Lalata-dhatu-yansa 

77 

197 

974 

Vibhanga 

77 

59 

978 

Yisuddhi-ma^a 

77 

357 

980 

Sandhi-kappa 

77 

154 (paper) 

983 

Sajayatanavagga (sanyutta) 

Burm 

200 

986 

Satipatth^na Sntta 

Smh 

17 

988 

Sigalovada Sutta 

77 

11 (paper) 

984 

Sumangala-pasadana 

Burm 

ya 

294 

Sumangala-yilaaint 

Smh 

250 

987 

Sutta Nipata 

77 

39 

989 


^ The library also possesses a Sinhalese Sauna on this work wntten on 178 
palm-Ieares 

* This MS contaus text and Burmese Nissaya combined* 
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LIST OF PIlI MA]!fUSCEIPTS 

nr THE 

COPENHAGEN ROYAL LIBRARY 


[I HAVE compiled the follovnng list from Westergaard’s 
Catalogue, and included, from information kiiidU supplied 
by Professor FausboU, the additions made to this depart- 
ment of the hbrary since the publication of that catalogue 
—Eh D] 


I PiTAEA Texts axd Co3I3ie\takies 


Title Jso 

of lea\ es 

Character 

Panvara 

138 

Smh 

Eammavaca, cap 1 and 4 

14 

Square 

Eankha Vitaram 

128 

Smh 

Xhudda Sikkha, with Burm Saima 

139 

Barm 

Pigha-Nikaya 

272 

Smh 

Sumangaia Yilasml 


Bo 

Maha samaya Sutta Yannana 

32 

Xamb 

Majjhima ,, 

277 

Smh 

Papanca Sudani 

389 

Bo 

Linattlia Pakasan i 

366 

Burm 

(Tika on last m three sepa- 

112 

Bo 

rate ITSS ) 

165 

Bo 

Sati-patth ina Sutta 

102^ 

Smh 

Yammika Sutta 

17 

Bo 

Sanyutta Nik^ya 

346 

Bo 

Anguttara Nikaya 

502 

Bo 


^ Leaves 41 -102 are Smiialese Sanaa 
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Title E'o of lear^ 

Character 

Manoratha Puranl 

paper 

Smh 

IS'ava-mpata (fragment) 

28 

Purm 

Dhamm apada 

28 

Smh 

„ Y’annana 

298 

Po 

„ with Smh Sanna 

92 

Po 

Sutta-nipita 1 

26 1 

Po 

Paramattha Jotika j 

157) 

Po 

Maha-mangala Sutta \ 


Po 

Smh Sauna on ditto ) 

98 ) 

Po 

Sattasuryodgamana Sutra 

(Pah followed by Sin. Sanna) ^ 

Tirokndda Sutta 

3 


(Pall text and com followed by 

Smh Sanna) 

Dhamma-cakkappavattana Sutta 

(with com ) 

14 

Po 

Paramattha Ptpani 

219 

Po 

Jataka Commentary 

806 

Po 

Phamma Sangani^ Attha salmi 

243 

Do 

Yibhanga i 

89 \ 


Sammoha Vmodani > 

175 [ 

Po 

Com on Patthana J 

63 ) 


II ExTUA-CAXOinCAI. 

"WonKS 


Sara Sangaha 

126 

Smh 

Pill Muttaka Ymaya 

216 

Po 

Upasaka Janalankara 

95 

Po 

Miimda Pahha 

183 

Po 


117 

Po 

Jmalankara Yannana 

210 

Po 

Easavahini 

81 

Po 

Mahavansa 

129 

Po 

PalaTatara 

33 

Po 

,, T^th Sanna' 

91 

Po 

99 99 

105 

Po 

99 99 

82 

Po 


* This and the two following Saunas are three distinct works 
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Title. 

No of learea 

Cbarticter 

Elaccayana S^ia 

{ ^ 

Smh 

7t 97 YojanSi 

t 20 

Po 

MoggalS.na Ty&karana 

89 

Bo 

Bupa Malll 

11 

Po 

ft 

11 

Po 

Abhidhaoa PadlpikH 

50 

Po 

,, „ with Sazma 

139 

Po 

Akkhyata Pada, with Sanna 

35 

Po 

Phatu Manjusa 

6 

Po 

Phatu Patha \ 

/ 


Phatn Maajiisa } 

1 20 

Po 


[Professor FausboU lias also favoured us witli tbe follow-- 
ing* list of the Pali MSS in the University Library at 
Copenhagen ] 

1 Maha Samaya Sutta (Pah. with Burmese Saima) 

2 Nemi Jataka. 

3 Temiya Jataka 

4 Maba Janaka JUtaka 

5 Suvanua Sama Jataka 

6 Haccay ana’s Grammar (sandhikappa) All the above m one 

volume, together with two Jatakas in Burmese 

7 The Mahavagga of the Vinava in Sinhalese character 
S Mahdvansa Tika, also m Sinhalese characters 
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PALI MSS AT STOCKHOLM 


[Br E W Bahlgren, the Secretary of the Swedish Society 
of Anthropology and Geography at Stockholm, has been 
kind enough to send me, in English, the following list of 
the Pall and Sinhalese MSS now at Stockholm, and collected 
in Ceylon by Baron Nordenskiold It is compiled from 
a description of them contributed to the Journal of the 
Society by Professor FausboU ] 

1 BrahmajIia-Sutta, on 134 palm-leayes, paged ka-jhfi, 
with 7 lines on each side The MS contains the first Sutta 
of the Digha-I^tkai/a PS.li followed by a Sinhalese Sanna 

2 Brahmajala- Sutta, on 164 palm-leaves, pag ka«tt, 
with 6-7 lines on each side The same work as JSTo 1 P&li 
followed by a Sinhalese interpretation 

3 Mahasatipatth ^NA-SuTTA, on 106 palm-leaves, pag 
ka-chlri, with 7—10 lines on each side This MS contains the 
21st Sutta of the Dtgha-Nikaya P^li followed by a Sinha- 
lese interpretation 

4 MahIdhammasamabana-Sutta, on 25 palm-leaves, pag 
ka-khln, with 6-10 lines on each side The MS contains the 
6th Sutta of the 5th part of the Majgktma-Nik^ya P4h, 
followed by a Sinhalese interpretation 

5 BASAvlHiNt, on 206 palm-leaves, pag ka-dau, with 8- 9 
lines on each side 

6 AbhidhInappadipikI, on 146 palm-leaves, pag ka-M, 
with 8-10 lines on each side PMi, with Sinhalese interpre- 
tation 

7 SubhasOtrarthavtakkhyanayayi, on 65 palm-leaves, 
pag ka-ghri, with 5 lines on each side This MS contains, a 
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Sinlialese translation of the Suhha-Sidia, in the Dlgha 
2s tl ay a 

8 Mowa-JAtaka, on 74 palm-leaves, pag ka-niri- Ela 
\e’"se 

9 Pada-r€pa-siddhi, on 212 palm-leaves, pag ka-dhi, 
With 8-9 lines on each side A Sinhalese translation of the 
well-Lnown Pali grammar ^ 

10 Chapters 7—11 of the Pujavaliya, a Sinhalese prose 
work, giving an account of gifts made to the Buddhist order 
The MS consists of 96 palm-leaves, pag ka-cah, with 
6 ]j.nes on each side 

11 Single pages of divers Sinhalese manuscripts 

^ The sixth cnipter of this work has just been published as a Doctor Di&ser 
taHon Albert Gtruuwedel, of Munchen 
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4 SUBSCRIBERS lU CEYLOl^ 
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^ In the case of Theias it w3i, of course, be understood that the Theras them- 
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